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Home and Institutional Economics} 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT, 


feyise Concer 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


Essential to Health and. 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. | 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly | 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 
| 45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods. 

FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
| 484 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. | Dry out light and fluffy as 
| new. 
Groceries. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 1 | 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Insist on seeing our trade 
mark and name—Excel- 
| sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


| 


| Hardware, Tools and Supplies. A single trial will convince. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
| Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


| Electric Clock Systems. “None genuine without 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc, Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


We Belicue— | 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a 
profession. 
THAT right living should be the fourth ‘‘R”’ 
in education. 
"THAT health is the business of the indi- 
vidual, illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as impor- 
tant as the earning of the money. 
"THAT the upbringing of eesitren pees 
more study than the raising of chickens. G . h H bi f R di h 
THAT the home- maker should be as alert to et into t S a it Oo ea ing t e€ 
make progress in her life work as the busi- 
ness or professional man, 
—American School of Home Economics. d . -# 
If you agree, send for the roo-page illustrated handbook, A vertisements 
“The Profession of Hiwme-Making,” giving details of s 
home-study, domestic science courses, etc, its FREF, 
Address postal or note.—A. S. H. E., 519 West 69th 
Street, Chicaen Ill, 
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The GIST of IT 


PROOF of the pudding is in the eating. The 
value of the Children’s Bureau is proved by 
the record and rewarded by an increase in 
appropriation. Page 528. 


ARMIES of Russians enter Lithuania from 
the west, the Prussians from the east. The 
men of that little country have been deported 
or conscripted and the old men, women and 
children, in panic since the outbreak of the 
war, are suffering from the ruthlessness of 
military conquerors, from disease, starvation 
and separation from their families. Page 531. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born in Spring- 
field, Ill., and yet, when he became great he 
said: “All that I am or hope to be, I owe 
to my angel mother.’ He owed nothing to 
Springfield, it seems. Probably the town 
was worse then than it is now. But even 
today the Russell Sage Foundation, after two 
years’ investigation, finds the environment 
ordinary, neither very good nor yet very bad, 
certainly not so stimulating as to produce a 
Lincoln. Shelby M. Harrison, director of the 
Springfield survey, was a member of the 
staff of the Pittsburgh Survey, and has been 
a member of the editorial staff of the SuRVEY. 
Page 503. 


OLD and austere men, ministers and mem- 
bers of Parliament from England, have been 
heard in this country speaking against the 
war. But not until now has a word of 
protest come from the young boys who are 
doing the fighting for the older men. Page 514. 


DO GERMS lurk in a lean pay envelope? 
An ex-senator from Oregon told the Supreme 
Court, the other day, that wages may make 
people wealthy, but not healthy or wise. 
A lawyer from Massachusetts refuted with 
a grist of arguments, showing how low wages 
prey upon health, efficiency, morality, public 
welfare. The learned judges listened pa- 
tiently. And out in Oregon, Elmira Simpson 
is waiting to hear whether she will get $8.64 
a week for-her job in the paper-box factory. 
Page 517. 


A LONG, hard road lies before the mother 
whose child has been stricken with infantile 
paralysis. The wife of a Princeton pro- 
fessor, Alice B. Munro, has sacrificed much 
that her own boy might become normal and 
sturdy. Page 515. 


ACTUAL study of brothel inmates shows 
an unexpectedly small amount of tuberculosis. 
Page 516. 


BECAUSE*a member of Parliament didn’t 
know that glycerine was made out of lard, 
Herbert Branston Gray, an English educator 
of repute, has come to America to study our 
educational system. Page 527. 


MAKING powder out of the education bud- 
get has been systematically carried on in 
England during two years of war. Winthrop 
D. Lane, of the Survey staff, who made a 
study of England’s educational economy, re- 
ports that staffs have been reduced, buildings 
transformed into camps and hospitals, special 
classes dispensed with and compulsory-at- 
tendance laws relaxed. Page 520. 


RECREATION 


THE PICTURE PLAY Why not light up the schools and 
4 “. ; Churches for evening recreations 
Le) 


BULL PEN VERSUS PRISON FARM 


Which will better protect the community ? 


in the Bull Pen are herded together 


Men held 
on 
“suspicion” 


“Technical” 
offenders 


First “Dope” 
offenders 


fiends 


Clever 


L 2 
Re eli crooks 


Old 
rounders 


Men 
proven 
IN THE BULL PEN guilty 


THEY REMAIN IN IDLENESS DAY AFTER DAY 


See the right way-the way that protects by reforming 


HOW THE SPRINGFIELD FINDINGS WERE TOLD 


ve is a section from the recreation exhibit, showing photographs, legends, maps and a three-dimension model of dark and 


empty schools which the visitor turned into lighted neighborhood centers by himself throwing a switch. In the middle of the 

| panel from the correction section, is a panoramic view of a modern penal farm, alternating automatically with a photograph 

the bull pen in the Springfield City prison. Below: a scene from one of the half dozen amateur plays—this one interpreting 
the organisation of charity. 
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| OES the social survey really lead to constructive 
action? ‘This is a fair question. 

It was put something over two years ago by a 
knot of Springfield people who took to heart the 
/human prosperity of that capital city, set in the Illinois 
prairies, where Abraham Lincoln lived and voted; practiced 
law and legislated; above all, made common cause with his 
‘neighbors, and discussed with them the how and wherefore 
lof town affairs, state affairs, national affairs, until the most 
deep-seated social problem of his time became the subject of 
jhis scrutiny and his resolve. 

These Illinois men and women, his fellow townsmen, are 
\perhaps better placed today to give answer to their own 
|question than anyone else in the country. “They have helped 
janswer it, for in the intervening two years Springfield has 
|had its survey—in some respects the most comprehensive yet 
|attempted—building on the experience of Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, Syracuse, Newburgh and Topeka. A series of nine re- 
‘ports has been issued; an exhibit has been held; public and 
\private agencies have set changes afoot. 

Moreover, the Springfield survey can be discussed with 
some freedom, even by an outsider who has been identified with 
it from its inception, because it was no one organization’s 
job. It has been a cooperative undertaking by many organ- 
izations and individuals. It began with the group of Spring- 
field citizens referred to, who had been giving some thought 
to social conditions in their city, had become dissatisfied with 
them, and had decided that the time had arrived to get out 
of their maze of conflicting opinions and beliefs and, if pos- 
sible, onto a basis of certitude in working for community 
advance. 

There were some citizens, for example, who believed Spring- 
field’s public schools the equal of any in the state; others be- 
lieved they needed to be readjusted to the changed conditions 
under which the oncoming generation must live and work. 
Some boasted of the city as the “healthiest place in Illinois” ; 
others believed the number of deaths from preventable causes 
was too high, and public health appropriations too meager. 


| In Lincoln’s Home Town 
_ How the Springfield Survey Went About Getting Results 
By Shelby M. Harrison 


DIRECTOR OF DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYS AND EXHIBITS, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Some believed that local strikes were due to union agitators 
who wanted to kick up a fuss; others, that they indicated 
something wrong with wages, employment opportunities, and 
general working conditions. ‘There were those who believed 
law-breakers got what they deserved, but others were of opin- 
ion that ill-treatment of offenders provoked crime. And so 
on: the opinions and beliefs were as conflicting and various as 
they are in every live, growing American city. 

Fortunately, the few interested citizens thought it impor- 
tant to give them the test of fact. “They had been convinced 
of the value of applying scientific method to social problems 
by the usefulness of a survey of certain phases of housing and 
sanitary conditions made several years before by Dr. George 
Thomas Palmer in connection with his duties as health 
officer of the city. The activities of a survey committee of the 
Illinois State Conference of Charities and Correction also 
furthered this feeling and gave this Springfield group a sense 
that more than the improvement of local conditions might 
hang on their enterprise. 


Springfield a Representative City 


For SprtNGFIELD has other characteristics besides its so- 
cial problems which make it typical of scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of American communities. Its 
economic life is of quadrivial struc- 
ture, to go far afield for a word. It 
is built where four main currents 
quick with energy and _ possibilities 
for community building come together 
—manufacturing, mining, agriculture 
and commerce. Indeed, Springfield 
might count on a fifth main current— © 
the business of public service. The 
offices of state, county and city gov- 
ernments bring in a thousand and 
more workers. 
Springfield’s 
about the average 


manufacturers are 
for places of 
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THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 


Shelby M. Harrison 


DIRECTOR 


DIVISIONS OF INVESTIGATION 


I. Public Schools LEONARD P. AYRES 


. Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane and 
Alcoholics Wa ter L. Treapway, M.D. 


. Recreation Lee F. HANMER AND C, A. PERRY 
. Housing JoHN IHLDER 
. Public Health FRANZ SCHNEIDER, JR. 
. The Correctional System ZENAS L. POTTER 
. Charities 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 
National 


United States Public Health Service 
American Association for Organizing Charity 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
National Housing Association 
Russell Sage Foundation Departments 
Charity Organization Department 
Division of Education 
Department of Child Helping 
Division of Industrial Studies 
Department of Recreation 
Division of Statistics 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits 


State 


Illinois State Board of Health 

Illinois State Water Survey 

Illinois Conference of Charities and Correction 
Illinois State Food Commission 

Illinois State Department of Factory Inspection 


SPRINGFIELD SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Logan Hay, chairman 
A. L. Bowen, secretary J. H. Holbrook, treasurer 


Victor Bender Duncan McDonald 
Mrs. Stewart Brown Lewis H. Miner 
Vincent Y. Dallman W. A. Northcott 

Col. Henry Davis Dr. George Thomas Palmer 
Henry Dirksen George Pasfield, Jr. 
Rey. G. C. Dunlop Ferd. C. Schwedtman 
E. A. Hall E. S. Scott 

Francis P. Ide Dro LG. Taylor 
Mrs. Francis P. Ide W. A. TownSend 
Robert C. Lanphier R. E. Woodmansee 
H. S. Magill 


SURVEY EXHIBIT 


E. G. ROUTZAHN Mary Swain RouTzAHN 
DIRECTORS 


WALTER STOREY — 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


COPIES of the nine reports, the first edition bound 
in paper, may be obtained from the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 180 East 22 street, New York city, and 
the Springfield Survey Committee, Springfield, Til. 
Price, 25 cents per copy, except for the Housing and 
Mental Hygiene sections, which are 15 cents per copy. 
Had time and funds allowed, other subjects would 
have been added, such as city planning; home con- 
ditions, as such; taxation, in greater detail; commer- 
cialized vice; and the religious forces of the city. All 
of these, however, were dealt with in some degree as 
parts of the nine main divisions. The nine reports 
and a general summary by the director are to be pub- 
lished in three illustrated volumes, cloth, by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 
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her size. “They are diverse, ranging from agricultural, 
plements to watches, building brick to shoes, gristmill 
ucts to asphalt paving, and so through a long list. A be» 
soft coal, averaging over five feet in thickness, underlies” 
city and surrounding territory and furnishes power for 
factories. Several mine tipples stand near, and 2,500 Spr 
field working-men are employed in the coal pits. The sur je 
of Sangamon and adjacent counties is covered by a stra’ 
of the same fertile soil found in other parts of the corn || 
This soil extends over low hills and is well adapted to farm: 
And with no large centers nearer than thirty miles, Springi 
is the collecting and shipping market for the farm prod) 
from a large area, as well as for its own manufactures © 
fuel. It is also an important distributing point to the 
rounding district. “This four-ply structure, not to includes 
fifth, makes for representativeness. 

Springfield, moreover, is a city not of many extremes 
of many averages. Located about midway between the now) 
ern and southern states and near the center of populatiom | 
the country, it has shared in the cross currents of politis| 
social and economic forces of the east and the west, the no | 
and the south. It is not congested. Its increase in populaty 
has been at a comparatively regular yearly rate. Like nm) 
other American cities, it has grown without the guidance | 
a city plan, and the usual rectangular block prevails. Co 
mission government was adopted at about the time it | 
adopted in many other places. | 

In addition, Springfield is a city of, roughly, 60,000 p= 
ple; out of the 228 incorporated places in the United Sta | 
which in 1910 had 25,000 or more inhabitants, 196, or — 
per cent, ranged from 25,000 to 150,000; cities within th’ 
population limits are likely to have many common civic a 
social problems. More, Springfield is one of Was eight st@ | 
capitals in the United States | 


women in carrying out the survey. A survey committee | 
twenty-four was organized. ‘The chairman was a state | 
tor, and among the other members were a former lieutenar 
governor of Illinois, a state commissioner, the city supe) 
intendent of schools, other public officials, business men, labs 
leaders, clergymen, doctors, women’s clubs leaders, edito:| 
teachers and social workers. 

Planning and direction were put into the hands of the D: 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Found) | 
tion, which enlisted six other departments of the Foundatio:| 
and five other national organizations, to cooperate with th 
five Illinois state organizations, the local social agencies and th| 
six hundred volunteer workers who took part in the nit} 
main divisions of the field investigations or the exhibit whic 
followed. 

The findings themselves give us a new and ampler definitiog 
of Springfield, in terms of concrete conditions; give us a cros) 


section, if you will, of present-day community life in th 
Middle West. 


Schools 


From the time the charter of the Northwest Territory se 
aside one square mile in every township for schools, the Grea | 
Lake region has been progressive in the development of it" 
public school system—in carrying it up through the high-schoo” 
grades, through the state normal school, and to the state uni- 
versity at the top, and down to the kindergartens at the baw 
tom, and in compelling school attendance. 

Organized education is our biggest public interest. Nearly, 
one-fifth of all the human beings in Springfield in 1914 were? 


i 
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in school. And roughly another two-fifths were parents and 
guardians, making the schooling possible. 

Nevertheless, in the course of time, recognition of this 
‘great social need and effort has in many places gone lame, and 
in one city and state after another movements to rekindle the 
old enthusiasm and give it new content are under way. 
‘Compulsory schooling—the great slogan—had long since lost 
its edge in Springfield, and attendance in 1914 had become 
‘only mildly compulsory. ‘This in spite of the fact that the 
‘city had a greater proportion of illiteracy in its native white 
{ population than any other city of over 30,000 population in 
‘Illinois, and that the proportion was increasing. ‘The chief 
+ reason for failure to enforce the law seemed to be a general 
(indifference on the part of the entire community—a slipping 
back from the early ideal of universal education as the corner- 
stone of democracy. 

But another factor in the slack attendance was the char- 
| acter of much of the school work done. ‘The survey asked a 


| number of leading citizens to pass an examination on mate- 


‘rial used in spelling, arithmetic, geography and history classes. 
j They failed miserably. ‘The material was of a kind seldom or 
h never used in the offices, stores or shops, homes or churches of 
|present-day Springfield. No wonder much of the work, as 
‘in many another city, lacked vitality and failed to grip the in- 
/terest of the young people or their parents. “The result was 
‘that both boys and girls dropped out in large numbers, and 
| the boys were the first to go. While some handiwork had 
been introduced into the curriculum, such as sewing, cooking, 
| carpentry and machine-shop processes, the strictly vocational 
| courses were very limited; and a large part of the handwork 
was formal, inelastic and far removed from the problems of 
real life. 

This was largely true of the quality of the classroom in- 
struction also. “There was too much lesson getting and lesson 
reciting, and too little real study and development of think- 
jing; and back of that too little contact by the teachers with 
the every-day life about them. 

The school board was found to be transacting a great 
| amount of detailed educational and administrative work that 
could better have been delegated to its executives. Meanwhile, 
| even the newest buildings were a quarter of a century behind 
the times in design—which meant waste of space, inadequate 
| lighting, blackboards not well located, stairways dangerous 
| im case of fire and other defects. 
Thus, though taxing themselves freely for the education of 
the growing generation, adult Springfield had been getting 
_ many school buildings, but not the right school buildings, nor 
the full use of them out of school hours. It had a broad 
course of study, but one ill-adapted to an era of electricity 
and machinery. It had a large corps of teachers, but too 
many trained at home and not in step with more improved 
methods. It got self-sacrificing service from its school board, 
but service concerned with the details of an old system, rather 
than with re-applying in modern ways the vision of those 
| hardy first settlers who set up their district schools at the 
_ crossways. 


Recreation 

In Lincoln’s day recreation was a thing which largely took 
care of itself. But the survey was quick to find that the old- 
time games, such as prisoner’s base, run sheep run, duck on the 
tock, leap frog, bull in the ring had nearly died out. The only 
diversions reported by over a fifth of the boys were motion- 

picture shows, baseball, reading and_kite-flying. 
Springfield is fortunate in that its people, for the most 
part, live in detached houses with yards, giving opportunity 
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Ffror a hundred years state pride has 
expressed itself in big round domes 
and fluted pillars. Springfield and the 
Springfield survey raise a new question— 
Why not put the imagination and re- 
sources of the commonwealth into making 
the capital city of each state its standard 
municipality, in health, housing, educa- 
tion, charity, corrections, governmental 
efficiency? The meetings of the legisla- 
ture, the annual state fairs, encampments 
of the militia, civil, trade and profes- 
sional conventions, are so many oppor- 
tunities for extending such leadership. 


CAPITOL 
OR 
CAPITAL: 
WHICH? 
Does your state 
capital lead the cities 


of your state? If not, 
why not? 


for home recreations ranging all the way from children’s 


indoor and outdoor games to home social functions. Yet in 
three-fifths of the boys’ homes and in nearly half of the 
girls’ homes parties for young people were not held. Nor 
did social agencies outside the home fill the need. During a 
three months’ period only eleven out of the twenty public 
schools had evening entertainments, lectures or social gather- 
ings.. On an average, only once out of every nine or ten 
weeks did the schoolhouse play a part in the recreational life 
of its neighborhood. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was doing excellent community work; not so the 
Young Men’s; the churches as a whole (and as compared with 
those of many other cities) had not in any large way taken 
the lead in providing social life. “The parks were beautiful, 
but their social use meager, their play leadership lacking. 

Meanwhile, commercial amusements were found at every 
young elbow. ‘There was a large amount of unsupervised and 
uncontrolled dancing, much of it carried on in hotels and else- 
where under conditions which might be abused. Billiard and 
pool halls were left to go their own course; and private clubs 
found a way around the state law against prize fights. 

While only two out of five of the young people in the high 
school went to dances, four out of five of them attended the 
theaters. Practically all the high-school students went to the 
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movies. The boys averaged once a week; the girls nearly as 
often; the majority going without older members of the 
family. Most of the motion-picture theaters were found to 
maintain fairly satisfactory conditions as to ventilation and 
cleanliness, but the city ordinances were defective in not pro- 
viding for regular inspection to see that the moral and sani- 
tary standards required before licensing were maintained 
afterwards. The programs were neither specially good nor 
shockingly bad. Of the four regular theaters in Springfield 
only one made a pretense at offering anything more serious 
than vaudeville, and one was putting on a program and con- 
ducting a business which surrounded its patrons with the most 


IRST comes investigation, Fact-gath- 
Pein is the A-B-C of surveys. The 

survey is an attempt in the field of 
civic and social reform to do what the civil 
engineer does before he starts to lay out 
a railroad; what the sanitarian does be- 
fore he starts a campaign against malaria; 
what the scientific physician does before 
he treats a case; what the modern financier 
does before he develops a mine. It is, in 


- Six Characteristics o! 


How Designed to Get Action 
Why Results 
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the police and sheriff’s office, through the jails and other | 
tention places, courts and magistrates’ offices, and so 0 
the prisons and _ penitentiaries. 


Delinquency and Corrections 


In 1913, the year studied, about 5,000 adults were arre: J 
in Springfield charged with some specific offense. But id 
over one-fourth were convicted of crime, and the preva y 
methods of dealing with them were not of a sort to check | 
stream. A 
Fines, the most used method, were often employed whi? 
in the very nature of the case they would not act as a ‘ag 


oT 


Should Follow | 


short, an attempt to substitute tested infor- 
mation for supposition, belief or conjecture. 

Unconfirmed belief has sometimes been 
a very unreliable and socially expensive 
guide to action. It was once believed, for 
example (and not so long ago), that fumi- 
gation was a main reliance in preventing 
the spread of contagious disease; now a 
fuller understanding of the manner in 
which disease spreads puts the emphasis 
on far more important preventive meas- 
ures. Again, it was once believed that 
work accidents were either unavoidable or 
due to carelessness on the part of employes; 
but now we have the data to show that a 
progressive management may prevent a 
large proportion of them. 

On the other hand, many such beliefs 
have been justified by study of the facts, 
and others have been found to contain 
half truths, such as the notion that malaria 
is due to swamps and stagnant water. It 
was J. A. Froude who once said: “Depend 
upon it, in all long-established practices or 
spiritual formulas there has been some 
living truth.” But even these beliefs and 
half truths, although they at times have 
served good purposes, really support our 
point, since they leap into great practical 
usefulness upon being proved. At best, 
untested belief, a priori theory, or conjecture 
are uncertain foundations upon which to 
build, whether in social work, industry, 
commerce or government. . 


tion. Once facts are in hand, what do 

they mean? Do they show satisfactory 
conditions or conditions calling for change? 
If it is found, for example, that 25 per 
cent of the elementary school pupils of a 
city are over age; that is, two or more 
years behind the grade in which children 
of their ages would ordinarily be found; 
does it mean that they are badly taught, 
or that the city has a defective educational 
system? Or should other facts be related 
to this one before any conclusion can be 
drawn with safety? Unfavorable home 
and family conditions, ill health, ill-adapted 
courses of study, foreign birth and recent 
immigration, or badly enforced school at- 
tendance enter into the backwardness of 
this over-age group. 

And before condemning a city, should 
an examination be made of the per cent of 
over-age pupils in the schools of other 
comparable cities? 

Obviously, the facts gathered in a sur- 
vey, if they are to be of real use, must 
be organized and basic principles and gen- 
eral truths drawn from them. More than 
that, they should be interpreted in the light 
of as wide an acquaintance as possible with 
the factors entering into social problems. 


G fino: comes analysis and interpreta- 


HIRD come recommendations 4 
improvement. The survey aims || 
results. It is diagnosis to the af 
that prescription may be written. Whé. 
conditions are notoriously bad results m 
follow by merely turning the light on thet)’ 
But in general the process is not so simpr! 
Conclusions as to what the facts me | 
should be accompanied by recommendatio 
as to first and later steps to be taken. 
The soundness of the recommendatio; 
depends in some measure upon the ¢ 
miliarity of the surveyor with methos| 
demonstrated by other communities and, 
new situations, upon his ability to inve} | 
practical methods and procedures. 
The survey having gone deeply into fl 
city’s problems, the community will expe!| 
and want its best judgment as to the 
solution, but the community will also, an\| 
should, reserve the right to accept or ri! 
ject the measures suggested, according 4/ 
the majority of its people are impresse}! 
and convinced of their necessity and effe 
iveness. If the majority cannot ultimatell 
be convinced, there is grave doubt whethe}') 
the findings should be accepted, for demog’ 
racy is built upon respect for the principl 
that what the majority decides is right—' 
particularly if the essential facts have beer 
given full publicity. 
But that word ultimately Peale 
fourth feature of the survey, to follo 
findings, conclusions and recommend staal 
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unblushing temptations to excessive drinking and immorality. 

In fine, recreational opportunities has changed in a genera- 
tion. The limitations of city life had tended to substitute 
more passive diversions for the old-time vigorous play. ‘The 
development of commercial amusements, moreover, were tak- 
ing children away from home, and otherwise keeping the fam- 
ily from playing together. Leadership that saw physical, 
intellectual and moral values in play was an outstanding need. 
For we have come to see that play is a great educator—as 
well as a great re-creator. What one does by choice—and that 
goes far to make it play—presses deep in its moulding in- 
fluence. But even play as a safety valve for the venturesome 
spirit of youth, play stripped of the moral snares so often set 
around it—even these negative sides of play had been neg- 
lected in Springfield. 

This neglect, common in American towns, had not a little 
to do with the constant stream of offenders coming up through 


rent. (In offenses like drunkenness, what is needed is some+ 
thing to strengthen will power.) Another method, giving 
transients a limited number of hours to leave town, got no- 
where so long as other cities did the same thing. Suspension 
of sentence “‘pending good behavior” was used in Springfield) 
without the probationary supervision needed to make it mean 
anything other than to be “let off” from going to jail. , 

Sentenced to the city prison and county jail, young offenders 
passed their time in idleness under conditions that were in- 
sanitary, over-crowded, poorly lighted and ventilated and 
generally unwholesome. The short term for which most 
prisoners were committed made impossible any reformatory . 
treatment, and no help was given released prisoners to re- . 
establish themselves in the community. ; 

On the other hand, because free bed and board were pro- 
vided without work, these jails were not unpopular with old 
offenders. One “repeater,” for example, was arrested thirteen 
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jimes in 1913, was returned to jail on a new charge on the 
w reels of each release, and in all spent 209 of the 365 days of 
So much repeating went on among 
those arrested, those fined, those given suspended sentences, 
and those who had served terms in jail, that, unlike the old 
nill wheel, the correctional system seemed grinding with the 


_ City and state relied on old-time institutions. 
tate institution in Illinois was, in fact, the penitentiary built 
Many of them had been established when moral 

apses were regarded wholly as individual matters, and fear of 
retribution was held to be the great stabilizer. 
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-It was fifty years after the first penitentiary before the 
Illinois state board of health was established. That was in 
1877, and public health work was largely a matter of quar- 
Preventive medicine has made its great- 
est strides since then, but how far performance has lagged 
behind discovery in a typical American community is shown 


by the waste of life and health going on in Springfield. 


(The first 


More, condi- 


the Community Survey 


OURTH comes the convincing of the 
public. Above all, the survey is an 
educational measure, spreading its in- 
formation in the untechnical phrases of the 
street. It is a means to better democracy 
\by informing the community upon commu- 
nity matters by providing a basis for in- 
W\telligent public opinion. — 

If the information it has obtained is to 
|become part of the common experience of 
¥|the community, moreover, it must recognize 
taat whoever would speak to the millions 
nowadays has great competition. With th 
motion picture showing African jungles, 
Indian durbars and scenes that formerly 
only the very rich could see; with the news- 
paper brought down to one cent a copy, 
and at the same time made more pictorial 
wnd attractive and going into practically 
every urban home with the telegraphic 
news of all the world; with the spread 
of popular magazines, and with other in- 
yoads and drafts upon the individual’s 
jJeisure and attention, the social surveyor 
must put his message in a way that is 
interesting and quick and easy to under- 
stand. These publicity mediums—daily 
press, graphic exhibit, illustrated periodical, 
public address and entertainment, motion- 
Picture screen, as well as printed pamphlet 
and book report—should be utilized, and 
utilized, moreover, with as great a com- 
mand as possible of this technique. ‘This 
is merely to say that it is just as important 
to be efficient in the teaching use made c‘ 
survey findings as it is to conform to high 
standards of accuracy in gathering and in- 
terpreting the facts. 


munity enterprise. It describes condi- 
tions in a definite geographical area, 
and it requires the cooperation of all in- 
terested in that area. The complexity and 
the wide ramifications of the social problems 
before it have made the survey different 
from single social investigations, such as 
the study of the vital statistics of a city, 
the finances of its health department, or 
its milk-inspection work. ‘The social survey 
is a group of such investigations, a scrutiny 
of such individual and related subjects as 
knot themselves into the community problems, 
To attack municipal problems in their 
larger aspects and their various bearings 
the community must work together. And 
cooperation is growing easier. ‘The tele- 
phone, cheap and better transportation, the 
daily press, the typewriter and the multi- 
graphing machine are releasing even the 
larger and more densely populated city 
areas from their earlier difficulties of dis- 
tance and slow communication. It is pos- 
sible for men and women to get together in 
larger units—and to work more effectively. 
The survey and its exhibit, by dealing 
with many subjects, affords a rallying cen- 
ter, as well as the so-called psychological 
moment, for arousing the whole commu- 
nity to organize cooperative and, there- 
fore, more forceful action—often along the 
very lines where intermittent or unrelated 
efforts have been without result. Thus the 
survey, through the inter-relation and au- 
thenticity of its facts, promotes com- 
munity action. For we have as yet touched 
only the remote fringes of the latent power 
of the people, when aroused, to think and 
act in terms of the whole. 


Prins the survey is distinctly a com- 


Public Health 


IN THE six years before the survey, over 1,200 residents 
died from the more common communicable diseases and sev- 
eral thousand more were made ill. 
deaths from all causes could be laid to preventable causes, 


INALLY, the survey, to get the fullest 
results, should be “followed up.” 


After the first general awakening of 
interest the public needs to be systematically 
reacquainted with the conditions found and 
the next steps to be taken. Findings should 
not be allowed to grow dim or out-of-date, 
nor effort to grow stale. Follow-up work, 


therefore, must further drive home what 
information is already in hand and, by 
more or less continuous investigation, re- 
veal new developments and changing needs. 


SIX CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 
1. INVESTIGATION. 

. ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION. 
. RECOMMENDATION. 

. CONVINCING THE PUBLIC. 

. COMMUNITY ACTION. 

5. FoLLow-up Work. 


At least a fourth of the 


tions were permitted in the jails which, if anything, weakened 
and corrupted prisoners and sent them out the worse for the 
experience. “The blindness and folly of this unending process 
would be inexcusable in any community were it not the tradi- 
tion of centuries, and still the prevailing method throughout 
the country. 
| The police department is a comparatively new development, 
but the old ideas have carried over into it, and a study of the 
_ organization, administration and policy of the Springfield 
. force showed the need for more care in fitting policemen for 
_ their work: for an honor system, a more adequate system of 
_ records and a new compilation of city ordinances ; for the vigor- 
| ous enforcement of laws governing the sale of liquor, and 
the adoption of a policy restricting the number of saloon li- 
censes issued; the discontinuance of the policy of segre- 
gating vice; and the substitution of a policy of suppressing 
it through vigorous enforcement of the state law. 


L 


| 
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such as the contagions of children, typhoid fever and venereal 
diseases. 

The greatest single agent was tuberculosis, responsible for 
490 deaths in the six years and for 11 per cent of all the 
deaths in 1913, the year studied in detail. Over 700 infants 
under one year of age had died in the six years. Nearly half 
of these infant deaths resulted from the ordinary preventable 
causes, such as diarrhea and enteritis, pneumonia and acute 
infections. 

The toll was found to be much heavier in the east wards, 
where negroes, foreign-born whites and illiterates live. They 
also had the highest birth rates and the highest proportions 
of children and people of working age; and they were the 
districts which had called for the largest amounts of poor re- 
lief. The city’s public health problem centered here, and 
here was where the health department needed to concentrate 
its work. ‘The plain fact was that there people were dying 
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private well 7,syowells were found, | 
swhere the city water wasalready {| 
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SURVIVALS OF PIONEER DAYS 


Each dot in the map of Springfield on the left represents a private well; each on the right, a privy. There were approximately 
7,500 of each and at least three-fourths of them were unnecessary, being along the city water or sewer lines. 


because they were ignorant; because they were poor; because 
they were surrounded by bad sanitary conditions; and be- 
cause the city did not give them a proper health service. 

Except for these east wards, the city was fairly well cov- 
ered by public water mains and sewers. Yet, within Spring- 
field’s eight and a half square miles were to be found 7,500 
privies and 7,500 wells. Most of them were unnecessary, 
three-fourths being along the city water or sewer lines. ‘The 
two east wards, which in 1910 contained 36 per cent of the 
population, contained over half of the wells and privies in 
the city and approximately a half of those that were abso- 
lutely unnecessary. ‘The southeast ward and its 11,500-odd 
inhabitants were depending almost entirely on wells and 
privies, a situation which put that section of the capital city 
of Illinois in a class with those small villages of the state 
which still depend upon the insanitary makeshifts of pioneer 
days. 

In brief, it was found that the city health department 
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Paivirs iN SPRINGFIELD, 1915 
Each black square represents a privy. 7,431 privies were found, 
of which 74 per cent were at places where sewers were already in the 
street and 63 per cent at places where both sewers and city water 
were available 
Enumeration by inspectors of the city health department; map 
prepared by the Department of Surveys and Exhibits 


It was very meagerly financed and, probably as a consequence 
ignored its two greatest opportunities for life-saving—doin 


strict the ravages of tuberculosis. Measured in appropria: 
tions, Springfield rated the service it had created particularh 
for the protection of life and health at less than one-sixth 
important as its police force, and less than one-tenth as im- 
portant as its fire department. 7 


Mental Hygiene 


Wiru the flesh and blood public so slow to comprehend the) 
thief of health, lack of sanitation, as compared with the prop- 
erty owners’ ripe concern against burglary and fire, it is per- 
haps natural that our American communities have not yet | 
awakened to the fact that in reaching for fulness of life they. 
cannot afford to fall behind in mental health also. If the_ 
mind is sick, but little counts. But happily, as in other sick- | 


PREVENTABLE DEATHS AND THEIR 
SOCIAL SETTING IN SPRINGFIELD 


THE darker shadings in 
maps on the right show 
wards having the higher death 
rates. In maps on the left 
darker shadings indicate wards 
with higher proportions of 
Negroes and _ foreign-born 
whites, and higher birth rates. 
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ness, mental health once lost can often be restored. A new 
field, indeed a new world, has been opened up by the analysis 
and diagnosis of mental processes and disturbances. / 

Although the number of a-typical children in the local public 
jschools was so large as to require special classes for them, 
lpractically nothing had been done in the way of special training 
for such children in the schools, nor diagnosis among the sev- 
lenty children brought before the juvenile court annually, a 
group in which mental deficiency usually runs high. 
| Illinois has its state hospital system, but many insane persons 
»were being held in the county jail annex from time to time— 
la procedure which was not “treatment” in any proper sense 

of the word. Such-persons often have delusions of unworthi- 
M ness and self-condemnation, and this sort of custody only 
confirms their false ideas. As long ago as 1845, in Pennsyl- 
yania, Dorothea Dix declared that almshouses were ‘‘unfit 
places for the insane” and that “they never could be made 
suitable places.”” Nevertheless, in 1914, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois were among the states still to care for many of them 
ithat way, and insane persons were still being held for longer 
or shorter periods in the Sangamon county almshouse. 

The large number of “drunks” arrested each year in Spring- 
ifield included many who developed delirium tremens. ‘These, 
too, were held in the county jail annex, although needing treat- 
)ment that was not, and could not be, provided there. 
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| Charities 
WE HAVE noted the forward current of youth welling up 
{through the schools in Springfield, the back-set currents 
\towards crime and ill-health, and the slowly gathering pub- 
lic conviction that these last could be controlled and pre- 
vented. The same holds true of another back-set stream— 
that which tends toward poverty and destitution. Here we 
‘find another group of institutions in our middle-western cities: 
the oldest centering around the almshouse; private philan- 
|thropies dating back a generation ago, such as hospitals and 
orphanages; and the newer city-wide organizations. “The 
usual center for coordinating work for families is the asso- 
ciated charities, but the Springfield society knew only a few 
more than 200 of the total of over 1,750 families which in 
1913 had not been able to function normally and had re- 
| ceived some kind of service from one or more of the social 
agencies of the city. 
_In over 80 per cent of these cases the family was known to 
| but one social agency, a fact which seemed to show lack of 
cooperation. ; 
| Among the factors which entered into these family prob- 
lems were widowhood, tuberculosis, sickness other than tuber- 
culosis, desertion, mental deficiency, intemperance, unemploy- 
ment, irregular school attendance, crippled conditions, blind- 
| mess and non-support. In much the largest proportion of 
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families only one of these disabilities appeared on the records, 
a fact which, in turn, seemed to show that- back of the lack 
of such cooperation as would bring the resources of several 
agencies to bear in helping a family, lay lack of diagnosis. 
For experience elsewhere reveals that modern family disabili- 
ties, like the misfortunes of Shakespeare’s time, do not come 
singly, and that comprehensive and intelligent treatment de- 
pends on a broad basis of information. 

In general, the facts recorded by the local organizations re- 
sponsible for family care were very incomplete; their investi- 
gation of conditions in needy homes was not thoroughly and 
systematically made; in consequence what was accomplished 
in actual rehabilitation, that is, toward the restoration of fam- 
ilies to independence and normal living, was largely fragmen- 
tary. Moreover, the charitable societies had not been active 
in broad community movements aimed at the removal, or im- 
provement at least, of conditions which disorganize family life. 

The same was true of institutions providing care for chil- 
dren. While much sympathetic service was rendered, their 
work was chiefly custodial and in the nature of material 
relief. The practice of holding poor children in the county 
detention home (for delinquents) was condemned, and the 
need of two new institutions was pointed out—a city dis- 
pensary under the health department and a city and county 
tuberculosis hospital. 


Housing 


SPRINGFIELD’S growth, unlike that of Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Chicago or New York, has not been halted or slowed down 
by hills, rivers, lakes or ocean barriers. ‘The flat Illinois coun- 
tryside spreads far in every direction. Nor have European 
traditions, as in some of the older eastern cities, tended to 
cramp housing. The scant sprinkling of cabins that hark back 
to the time when they gave shelter against Indians and wild 
beasts, the thousands of story-and-a-half cottages and the hun- 
dreds of modern residences, all are the single-family type. 

But of late the multiple dwelling had begun to appear, and 
more frequently in the last year or so. One danger that 
usually accompanies it is the overcrowding of the lot and the 
consequent under-provision for light and ventilation. 

Housing conditions in the Negro district, moreover, were 
very serious, the houses being more dilapidated, the water 
supply and toilets more inadequate, and everything in a more 
rundown, shabby condition than in other parts of the city. 
Local legislation in the interest of good housing was not 
abreast of the times, and the need of a thorough-going housing 
code was clear. 


City and County Administration 


Many of the gaps and weaknesses in public service in the 
fields already touched upon go back to insufficient financial 
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failure, for popular government cannot work well unless t | 
people keep informed. Moreover, the citizen has a right t)| 
know; the public work is his enterprise ; it uses his money, and, 
it is designed to serve his purposes and needs. t 


Industrial and Work Conditions ‘ 


Jusr as the quality of much of the public service depen | 
upon adequate municipal financing, so the standard of life 0) 
the individual has its roots in how he earns his living. “Whi 
are you doing, and how are you getting on?” are two of th 
most interesting and important questions in- a communi 
They affect everybody, and the general well-being depends in| 
large measure upon them. ‘To get some indication of the, 
answer in Springfield, a study of 100 wage-earners’ "families | 
chosen for their representative character, was made. 

There were 378 persons fourteen years of age or over in 
these families, and seven out of every ten of them were con 
tributing to the family income. Only nineteen families were| 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S HOMESTEAD IN SPRINGFIELD 
In the smaller cities of the middle west the single-family 


house is still the rule for wage-earner as well as lawyer. living on the earnings of one person each. Practically all who 
This is threatened by we brie ee of the new multiple were able were obliged to help in order to secure madera 
wellings. 


good conditions of life. 

The proportion of wage-earning children was very larga 
Of the fifty-seven between fourteen and sixteen years old, 
forty-one—or 72 per cent—were gainfully employed; and 
number under fourteen brought in a little money now and)} 
then. When employed, ten out of the seventy fathers whose} | 
wage rates were reported received less than $12 per week; 
thirty-two received from $12 to $20; twenty-eight received 
$20 or more. Of all the other males employed for whom in 
formation was available, one-third earned less than $7.00 a, 
week, one-half less than $10. Among the women of sixteen) | 
years and over, more than one-fourth earned less than $6. 00, | 
and almost 70 per cent less than $8.00 per week. 

Wage rates, however, mean little unless linked with regu- 
larity of employment. Of the bread-winners in these fami-|| 
lies two out of every five reported irregular employment for 
the previous year—and irregular employment meant the loss 
of from several weeks to six months. { 

Of fifty-seven families supplying information on rent, over || 
half lived in houses which rented’ for less than $12 a month. 
They were mostly four- or five-room houses without city | 
water, gas, electricity or inside toilets. ‘he insanitary sur- | 
face well was the water supply. Some of these houses were || 
crowded because of the necessity of taking in lodgers. Thire 1 
teen of the 100 families had boarders, lodgers or both. One | 
family of seven living in three rooms took in lodgers. 


support by city and county, and to outworn administrative 
methods in the public offices. 

Moreover, as in the case of taxation, these may be a source 
of injustice. “The Springfield assessors are required to value 
each piece of land only once in four years. ‘Taxes are variable 
quantities; valuations are also variable quantities. But if 
assessments remain constant quantities for considerable periods 
disproportions are sure to arise, for the property rising in value 
fastest will escape some of its just burdens. 

An additional weakness of the local system is the assess- 
ment of realty very far below its market value. In Spring- 
field and Sangamon county assessments ranged only 20 to 33 
per cent of actual value. It is proverbial that the small prop- 
erty-owner carries the heavy end of assessed valuations, and 
the lack of publicity in Springfield had no other result than 
to aggravate this condition. Very little was done beyond 
keeping the assessor’s books open to public inspection. It 
should be said, however, that Springfield in adopting a fixed 
and mathematical basis for computing land and building 
values several years ago took a forward step, but one which 
did not overcome this fault. 

The assessment of personal property in Springfield, as in 
many other places, has not been just or successful. It favors 
the perjurer at the expense of the conscientious, tends to make 
false swearing an accepted custom, and comes down heaviest 
on small investors with a narrow range of opportunities for 
placing their funds. 

Better results at less expense would be had if township 
assessment should give place to one assessing office and town- 
ship collection give place to collection by the county treasurer. 

‘Twenty-five per cent of the city’s income comes from the 
license return on the retail liquor business, thus injecting (to 
the harm of clear thinking) a revenue issue into the wet and 
dry question, 

The accounting system of the city and the work of the city 
comptroller were good, as well as the practice by the city of 
an annual audit. The city budget, barring a few minor fea- 
tures, was satisfactory, but numerous budget fixing and tax- 
ing boards—among them the city, the county, the school 
board and library board—made the community’s work-pro- 
gram extremely complicated. : 

The city’s monthly reports on finance told the layman but 
little; its auditor’s reports were not published, and but few : ae 
Loe fe é ‘ ‘ : ; 3 Roughly, 2,500 wage-earners are employed in the pits in 
city department reports were published. This was a serious and around Springfield. 
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Of fifty-six persons discovered in the investigation who had 
ft school before sixteen years of age, twenty-five, or nearly 
alf, had left because their parents had not felt able to con- 
inue them in school. ‘There was reason to believe that a con- 
iderable number of Springfield children—running close to 
00 per year—were dropping out of school because the fam- 
y needed what they could earn. Most of the occupations 
hey went into were “blind alley” jobs, which did not offer 
raining or possibilities of advancement. 

Thirty-nine of the families were saving in the form of pay- 
ents on a home. A few more had bank savings; and five out 
yf every six carried insurance, the amounts usually being only 
nough to cover burial costs. Nine of the 100 families had 
een forced to ask for either public or private charitable assist- 
nce. Over one-fourth of the mothers in the 100 families were 
arming money to augment the family income; and in some 
vases this meant neglect of children. One woman had done 
ashing for twenty-six years until all her children were of 
egal age to work. 

| Springfield has the general ear-marks of a fairly prosperous 
estern city. Eighty-seven per cent of its people are Ameri- 
n-born. Yet this quick scrutiny, a little below the surface 
f things, showed working conditions far from satisfactory. 
\mong other things they showed clearly, as they have in inves- 
igations elsewhere, how low wages and irregular employment 
Jay into bad housing, child labor, destitution, neglected child- 
ood, and the predisposition of families to physical and often 
oral breakdowns. No solution of these problems will be 
ifective that does not eliminate the great economic waste of 
nemployment and correct the evil of low wages. 


In General 

usT as in this corn belt, the yellow ear is the thing, and the 
talk, the husk and the tassel but incidental, so the institutions 
nd social’ activities of this city set in the midst of prosperous 
‘ming, mining, manufacturing and commerce—if we pull off 
jie husk of things—are only incidental. “The man is the thing. 
ociety moves forward or backward with him. What is hap- 
ening in his case? Is he wringing less or more out of life 
han the generation that preceded him? ‘Therein is the test of 
he community. 

The Springfield survey found a two-edged answer in term 
f this typical American city. It found that new dangers to 
the citizen’s health had not been fully guarded against; his 
new educational needs had not been met. ‘The old venture- 
some spirit of childhood seemed more likely to whirl him into 
the criminal machinery than when he lived more apart from 
others. The absence of the old personal relationship between 
iim and his employer had lost him much in his workaday life 
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The year before the survey, Sangamon county miners 
had work only three-fifths of the year. 
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that had not yet been re- 
gained. ‘The cost of provid- 
ing the new public services 
had not been distributed 
equitably. 

On the other hand, the 
survey disclosed also a reas- 
suring side. “The shortcom- 
ings were largely faults in 
adjustment. “he same fine 
democratic spirit of service 
that has threaded through 
human lives on these prairies 
for nearly a century weaves 
on in this generation, and sci- 
ence is giving it new warp 
and woof in the methods of 
hygiene, education, penology, 
and the rest—in holding out 
prospect of more leisure and 
culture for the average man, 
more of the social surplus 
and the fruits of mechanical 
invention. 


Telling the Public 
SucH a summary of find- 
ings is perforce inadequate. 
Enough has been said to guard against any assumption that the 
writer has wilfully ignored noteworthy evidences of local prog- 
ress.and civic service. What has been attempted has been to 
bring out rather the common tendencies in the Springfield situ- 
ation which may be self-revealing to other cities. For obvi- 
iously, in a few hundred words, findings cannot be put in 
perspective which it took months to interpret to Springfield 
people themselves. All of the reports were fully summarized 
in the local Springfield press, the newspapers handling from 
twelve to thirty-two full column stories on each. 

At the conclusion of the field work an exhibition of survey 
findings was held in the state armory—which was open for 
ten days and which attracted thousands of visitors, including 
many from distant parts of the state. 

For two months preceding, a special campaign of publicity 
and promotion was carried on which kept the survey before 
people. Old hands at publicity work will recognize the value 
of such things as the invitations sent out by a hospitality com- 
mittee to mayors throughout the state; exhibit models and de- 
vices displayed from time to time in public places; unexplained 
cartoons posted in the windows at exhibition headquarters; the 


DEMOCRACY SPREAD OUT TOO 
THIN 


The long ballot and decen- 
tralization persist in Sanga- 
mon county; the short 
ballot and a city commission 
give self-government a 
better chance in Springfield. 


_ street railway company’s offer to transport school children free 


to the exhibition; prizes offered for the five best grammar 
school essays on “‘What I Saw at the Springfield Survey Ex- 
hibition”; special days assigned to societies and organizations; 
a daily department in one of the newspapers under ‘““The Sur- 
vey Question Box”; a proclamation by the mayor making the 
last day of the exhibition Springfield Exhibition Day and 
urging “all loyal citizens of Springfield to take this last oppor- 
tunity to inspect and study the many interesting and instruct- 
ing things there to be found.” 

A large part of the work of preparing exhibits and con- 
ducting the publicity campaign was done through local volun- 
teer committees—including an advising committee, a general 
executive committee under the chairmanship of R. C. Lanphier, 
committees on automobiles, decoration, drayage, lettering, 
lighting, photographs, printed matter, speakers, special days, 
ushers, and many others. As the campaign grew, more and 


Developments in Springfield Following The Survey 


In the Public Schools 
1. Committees of the Board of Education reduced to three: 
(a) Education, (b) Finance and Supplies, and (c) 
School Property. 

. Junior high school system adopted; four junior high 

schools organized. 

3. New high school principal elected; organization and 
course of study changed. Better system of supervised 
study and discipline introduced without friction. 

4. Modern high school building erected to accommodate 
about 1,500 pupils. 

5. Lighting, ventilation and general sanitation of all schools 
improved. Fire-exit locks on all outside doors and 
fire-escapes on the high school. 

6. Higher standards set for lighting, heating, ventilation 
and sanitation in new building construction. 

7. Special supervisor of buildings employed. 

8. Patrons’ clubs organized in every district of the city; 
nearly every schoolhouse used as a social center for 
neighborhood meetings; public meetings and political 
discussions held in the auditoriums of several schools; 
about one-third of the voting places of the city now 
located in school buildings. 

9. Teachers doubled in number in manual training and 
household arts; pre-vocational training and guidance 
promoted. 

10. School census revised to secure more valuable infor- 
mation. 

11. New salary schedule for teachers and janitors, with rates 
based on efficiency; required qualifications of princi- 
pals and teachers raised. 

12. Seven branch libraries established in schools and five 
in other centers. 

13. Courses of study for the elementary, junior high and 
senior high schools revised and modernized. 
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Recreation 

1. Director of hygiene employed by Board of Education 
for playgrounds, athletics and social centers. 

2. Athletic organization extended among elementary school- 
children; athletic contests and a play festival held. 

3. Park board’s plans for equipment of park play sections 
extended. 

4. Free public golf courses established in two parks. 

5. Bathing beaches constructed in two. 

6. Burlesque theater cleaned up. 


Delinquency and Corrections 
1. Sheriff pledged to turn into the county treasury approxi- 
mately $7,500 per year profits from feeding prisoners 
in the county jail. (First returns have already been 
made. This money previously had gone into the 
sheriff’s pockets as a matter of course. For his four- 


more people lent their help until more than 600 were at work, 
not only because their committee leaders were energetic and 
enthusiastic and the spirit of the campaign contagious, but 
because the things they had to do were interesting. They made 
models and mechanical devices, tried their hands at art work, 
wrote special stories for the newspapers, handled office mat- 
ter, snapped photographs, and made public addresses before 
churches, lodges, labor unions, school clubs and other organi- 
zations and societies. “They helped stage and take part in the 
short plays written to bring out some of the important lessons 
of the survey. 


Survey Results 


To FOLLOW up investigation and the publication of findings, 
the Springfield Committee organized itself into sub-commit- 
tees which were charged with carrying out the recommenda- 
tions in each of the main fields covered. These have already 
some accomplishments to their credit. In addition, a Council 
of Social Agencies, formed as a result of the charities survey, 
has afforded an opportunity for discussion and conference; and 
existing social agencies have modified their activities in many 
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year term the total will approximate $30,000, an 
amount alone that exceeds the cost of the survey.) 

2. Large and flourishing redlight district closed. (It had 
existed as a recognized community institution for 
fifty years.) 

3. Woman of energy and ability appointed as deputy sheriff. 

4. Two additional probation officers appointed. 

5. Juvenile detention home improved. 

6. City jail prisoners put at work in farming and gardening 
on farm land owned by the city. 


Health 

1. Child-welfare station to promote infant hygiene work 
established by city Board of Health and Women’s 
Improvement League. 

2. Movement on foot for new contagious-disease-hospital 
facilities. 

3. Educational work emphasized by Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; its nursing service increased and dispensary for 
children established. 

4. One-hundred-and-twenty-acre farm purchased by St. 
John’s Hospital for a sanatorium for the tuberculous. | 

5. Free dispensary established by St. John’s Hospital. | 
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Mental Hygiene 
1. Methods improved in handling cases of insane an? 
feebleminded before the County Court. 
2. Some improvement in handling cases requiring mental 
examination before Juvenile Court. 


Charities 

1. New Associated Charities secretary secured, and work 
completely reorganized. 

2. Better cooperation between public and private agencies. 

3. Placing out work initiated by Home for the Friendless; 
trained nurse added to its staff, and physical condition 
of the children improved. 

4. Trained nurse employed to care for tuberculous patients 
at the County Poor Farm; food and rooms improved. 

5. Attendance department of the public schools reorganized 
with a view to closer cooperation with Associated 
Charities and other social agencies. ‘ 

6. Central Council of Social Agencies organized; city 
conference on social work held. 


City and County Administration 
1. More equitable rule for assessing corner lots adopted. 
2. Cost-accounting system installed by City Water Depart- 
ment; detailed monthly reports now published. 
3. Movement to secure two 24-inch water mains between 


the pumping station and the city, both as a sanitary 
and fire measure. 


4. Garbage-collection started in small way. 


cases to conform to them. In this connection, much credit is’ 
due to Margaret Bergen, the new secretary of the associated’ 
charities; to H. S. Magill, superintendent of the public 
schools; to Sheriff J. A. Wheeler, and to ministers in some of 
the churches who cooperated in making the survey mean as) 
much as possible to Springfield. A still later development was 
the decision of the Survey Committee in December to appoint 
a committee to consider the form of organization which could 
best carry forward the general purposes of the survey. Under 
the chairmanship of Francis P. Ide this committee has made a 
report recommending the organization of a city club to carry 
forward the survey and promote other civic enterprises. | 
A survey shows conditions and needs and furnishes a pro- 
gram of improvements; but after all, the program must be 
carried out very largely by other agencies than that making 
the investigation, and they should come in for a good deal, if 
not for most, of the credit for results. Recently we tried to” 
list developments which pretty clearly had their beginning in 
survey recommendations—or at any rate, the advances made in 
the community since the survey, which had been specifically 
recommended by the survey, no matter what other agenci 
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had also helped. The list is shown on page 512. In compiling 


it, no special effort was made to gather inclusive data. 

But, aside from these specific developments, there is some- 
Ithing more to be said on results. A. L. Bowen, secretary of 
‘the State Charities Commission, said in a recent address: 


“A new community conscience, or, perhaps more truthfully, 
| aroused and stimulated community conscience, is the most 
noteworthy effect of the survey. Our attitude of a community 
toward all questions affecting its well-being has radically 
changed. We see new meanings in them and react to them in 
ja different manner. Our sense of duty in many cases where it 
formerly would have been dormant now asserts itself and 
‘prompts us to action. ‘There is a new spirit in our work.” 


! 

| On a recent visit to Springfield I was told by one citizen 
that there is a great deal of feeling abroad that “the only way 
to get anything in Springfield now is to go to the people for it. 
In the old days there were other ways.” If this be an accurate 
|judgment, it means a most significant and democratic stride 
ahead, and the survey, by “going to the people,” helped carry 
the new conviction. 

So much for local developments. But it seems to me this is 
| not quite the place to stop. May I, indeed, reverse the usual 
order and announce my text at the end. It is what I think 
we ought to call the golden text of our political Holy Writ, 
and was spoken by a citizen of this same Springfield, Sanga- 
| mon county, Illinois, some fifty-odd years ago in a memorable 
appeal. It ran: “that we here highly resolve that the nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom; and that the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
_ shall not perish from the earth.” “These words were pro- 
nounced when the states were at grips over a national so- 
cial question. ‘The appeal was for a rehallowing of govern- 
| ment to the task of serving the men and women who are the 
government. 

Democracy is subject—sometimes profitably, sometimes not 
'—to the dominating forces of any period whether political, 
ecclesiastical, economic, or other. Its forces ebb and flow with 
them, and must be refreshed whenever substantial rights have 
been invaded, or, indeed, whenever there are new gains to 
the common weal to be won. That is why, is it not, that 
each oncoming thirty years or so has had its job to do and a 
farther peg to scale to? } 

Something, it seems to me at least, that is fundamental in 
the fabric of our public affairs has been inweaving in the last 
dozen years or more—something that also bears the marks of 
high resolve and carries the infection of life and youth and 
renaissance. It is a process of peaceful civic renewal, through 
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the scrutinizing of conditions surrounding our daily living, 
with a view not only to correcting those that are unwhole- 
some, but to quickening any that show promise. 

Back of this scrutinizing and this resolve is the recognition 
that times have changed; that new circumstances to the harm 
of some folks have arisen; that simultaneously new forces have 
been gathering to cope with just such difficulties, and that 
these forces, in the form of new knowledge and experience and 
more effective methods, must be made to count at once. 

So has come the insistence that changed conditions shall 
not leave people with less independence, less opportunity, 
and less comfort than before; rather that more shall be wrung 
out of life for them. 

The successful working of this leaven of civic renewal de- 
pends upon the correcting power of facts, which must be gath- 
ered carefully and faithfully as the truth-loving scientist in 
any field gathers them—plus such a telling of the facts as will 
make them common knowledge. American experience is piling 
up the conviction that communities will act upon facts when 
they have them. 

One of the forms of this new type of social exploration 
and reporting has been the community survey. Since 1907 
in Pittsburgh the survey idea has spread enormously. Dis- 
tinctive and vital as its formula is in itself, it is essentially 
synthetic and has drawn method and momentum from the col- 
lateral movements and. agencies, national, state, city, public 
and private, which make ascertained fact the rock bottom on 
which to base social policies and proposals. 

In conclusion be it said that the chief, function of Spring- 
field’s workshops, mine pits, farm and trade resources is 
to serve the interests of Springfield herself. They should 
furnish the groundwork for a structure of social well-being, 
the output of which should mount far above factory output, 
coal tonnage, farm products and trade values. Even without 
special economic advantages, a city’s responsibility must be ac- 
knowledged, but with these advantages the responsibility is 
much increased. “The Springfield Survey means just this, that 
a group of Springfield men and women, most of them already 
builders of this superstructure, were ready for fresh efforts. 
What they have done may seem but a modest contribution to 
the welfare of cities other than their own; but, large or small, 
they pray that their endeavor may be of some worth in spread- 
ing orderly, disinterested, thorough scrutiny as a basis for con- 
structive state and municipal resolve—in the name of the well- 
being of the plain folks whose numbers are legion, and for 
whom the fellow-townsman and precursor of this Springfield 
committee spoke so forcefully two generations ago. 
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From the Four Winds to Fourteent 
Street 


An Interview With Some Fighters Against War 
By Mary Chamberlain 


OURTEENTH STREET, New York city, with its 

garish department stores and cheap lodging houses is 

a queer place to run into moral scruple and convic- 

tions held dearer than life. ‘The basement front 
chamber of a stodgy furnished-room house is a strange spot to 
find conscientious objections to war. 

Twenty young men sprawled about the bare room of the 
city boarding house. Some were slender chaps with uncalloused 
hands; others were big, hulking fellows toughened by hard la- 
bor. One boy slept heavily on the bed; a red-haired, milk- 
skinned youth stirred himself some coffee on a gas stove and 
presently sat down to his evening meal; several stood in groups 
smoking vile-smelling tobacco, swapping jokes, and talking to- 
gether in the lopped-off, ludicrous dialect of the Cockney. 

A short time ago most of these men were total strangers to 
each other. In Glasglow, in Leeds, in London, they were run- 
ning machines, doing clerical work, tending customers in shops, 
all going their separate sober ways in various parts of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Now in a strange land they are lending each other 
money, finding each other jobs, providing one another with 
meals and beds—fugitives from England and stowaways of the 
By refusing to join the British army and escaping over- 
seas seventy-five lads are banded together here in New York in 
the Four Winds Fellowship, to welcome any man, German, 
French, or English, who defies a government’s command to 
fight. 

The members of the Four Winds Fellowship, as they put it 
simply, don’t believe in national wars. They cannot conscien- 
tiously arm themselves against their fellow-workers in Ger- 
many and Austria. Nor are they eleventh-hour pacifists after 
the defense of the realm act was passed in England. ‘They are 
nearly all Socialists of many years standing who, in the In- 
dependent Labour Party and in their trade unions, have for 
a long time stood for the international solidarity of labor. 
‘They have endured hardship and scorn, they have risked their 
citizenship, and their employment, for a belief that na- 
tions must stop wasting manhood and spend their energy and 
resources on homes, schools and factories. Generally speaking, 
however, these boys are not the martyr type. They are too 
young and eager to pay the penalties of prison which many 
thousand conscientious objectors of the non-resistant group are 
enduring. ‘They represent the fighting pacifists, refusing to 
sacrifice one drop of liberty. To run away with life and 
strength, and to agitate the overthrow of war have more value 
to their minds than the example of suffering in prison for a 
military system they despise. 

As for the clauses in the defense of the realm act exempting 
conscientious objectors from military service, these look pretty 
good from a distance, say the four winds rebels, but at 
it’s chiefly “pull” or luck that saves one from a 
khaki suit or hard labor if one sticks to one’s principles. If you 
live in a district swarming with conscientious objectors (and 
they avow there’s more than one such place) you can’t get a 
“Bobby” to notice you because there would be a near riot if 
the police marched off half the residents to jail. Or, it is 
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home 


their feeling that if you possess a well-knowa name, a «a 
in Parliament or, possibly, a slick tongue, you stand so 
chance of preaching and practicing non-resistance unmolestei 

It’s the thousands who have no pull or luck who are cram 
ming the British prisons “fuller than the Suffragettes eve 
done.” The tribunals who judge conscientious objecton 
“ave a fy’vrit question,” according to George Scott, “we 
you goin’ to do if the Germans knock down yer wife? If | 
poor beggar ’esitates to think of the hanswer, put ‘im at ‘ar 
labor, they says, says they, till ’e knows ’is mind,” 

Many of the fellows in the Four Winds Fellowship di 
not take the trouble to go before the tribunals because the 
believe such an act an acknowledgment of the government 
right of military surveillance. ‘They refused to register 
required by the act, and as a householder is liable to fine o 
imprisonment for sheltering such outlaws, they knocked abou) | 
from place to place. ‘They became criminals for “sleepin’ or} 
a country they won’t defend.” 

Some took refuge in the Socialist clubhouses scattered 
throughout England, stopping a few days at each and inci 
dentally picking up news of the Fourteenth street boardin 
house. James Snap, for instance, climbed out of the back win 
dows of a clubhouse while a policeman was entering the front)’ 
door. After a cross country run of two miles, he dodged th 
Bobby, and fell in with a man who told him about “these ’er 
inexpensive sea trips to America.” ‘‘Hactually,” insists James 
“it was the London Bobby wot gi’ me the chawnce to get ’ere. 

Other lads went up into the hills for a bit of a vacation, bul 
this was not a very safe resting place, since “‘campin’-out parti 
ain’t allowed these days without the King’s permission.” 

Still others did not try to escape and were dragged before the 
authorities to explain their presence on the streets without mil) 
itary exemption papers. William Jones was a “‘clark,’’ an ener- | 
getic nimble-minded office worker who had filled his post most 
satisfactorily for years. But one night when William went out. 
for a stroll, he never returned to his lodgings. Instead he was 
assisted by three strapping soldiers (William is a thin scrap of 
a lad) to Wormwood Scrubs and held as a military prisoner. | 
After the doctor had examined William, he was offered home 
defense work—building roads, working on munitions, har- 
vesting, anything to keep him quiet and contented and useful 
to his country. But William was difficult to please and, much. 
to the doctor’s surprise, he did not jump at the chance to ex- 
change the trenches for a peaceful hayfield. It was all “ ’elpin” ' 
the war” to William. AY 

“They was gentle enough to me,” says William, “but one 
fellow who was taken in by force and wouldn’t take a bath—_ 
I don’t know what conscientious objection ’e ’ad to water. i. 
was pummelled and rubbed with a sharp brush till the bloo 
run down ‘is back.” William apparently believed more i 
vocal than in physical resistance, for every night for th 
weeks as the sergeant made his rounds and called “Any co 
plaints,” William yelled back amidst a chorus of no’s, “Yi 
sir. Why am I kept here against my will?” 

The upshot of it all was that William, with advance pay 
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his pocket to placate him and his soldier escort to keep an eye 


on him, was sent to a concentration camp at Peebles, Scotland, 
a safe distance from friends. “There he was dressed up in a 


| khaki suit and a “Scotch bonnet wi’ ribbons” and left to roam 
| at will, for a man in a khaki suit beyond the three-mile limit 
| at Peebles without a pass is spotted as quickly as a man in 
| stripes three miles outside of Sing Sing. 


While learning to shoulder a rifle at Peebles, William took 
the time to deliver lectures on peace to the recruits. And, in 
his opinion, he did not have an unsympathetic audience. 
not them who does the fightin’,”’ he comments, “but the gray- 
beards, the Boer war veterans, and officials that want to keep 
the war goin’. The people don’t want war, but it’s like this— 
if the government says to them, ‘Eat beefsteak pie,’ they 
eats it.” 

In a couple of weeks, William got the opportunity he was 
seeking. Some soldiers applied for passes to go to Edin- 
burgh and, says William, ‘““When they was givin’ ’em out, I 
reached up me hand with the rest.” While Tommy Atkins 
was making merry at Edinburgh, William slipped away 
from his pals, pawned or buried his natty uniform and bonnet, 
and took a train for a seaport town, the goal of the young 
conscientious objector. 

For by sailors’ homes, to the wharves and the swaying ships 
at harbor lies a way of escape for those who will not yield to 
the decree to kill or aid in killing comrades in foreign lands. 

At Liverpool, at Glasgow, at Plymouth, each member of 
the Four. Winds’ Fellowship was metamorphosed. Arrayed 
in a cap and middy, armed with a paid-up membership card 
of the Seaman’s Union (never mind where he got it), and 
with honorable discharge papers from a bona fide boat (never 
mind where he got that), each man took his turn in line 
waiting to ship as an able-bodied seaman on some vessel bound 
for America. ‘The scarcity of British labor helped to give 
them the chance they sought. 

It is not easy to locate the starboard side and the crow’s 
nest when one has been running a lift at Peter Robinson’s 
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department store. Stuffing endless coal into the mouth of a 
greedy furnace is fatiguing after adding figures in a ledger. 
The boys in the Four Winds’ Fellowship found life before 
the mast full of hard knocks, sorry blunders, cruel pain, and 
now that they’re on dry land—some laughter. 

Even C. Percival Smith can laugh. C. Percival, the secre- 
tary of the fellowship, declares he was next thing to a 
“sylor,” he was a “‘sylesman.” But even such a close kinship 
did not save him from disgrace. Instead of donning oilskins 
over his sailor suit, Percival took his first watch on the look- 
out attired in a “nice gray Piccadilly top coat!” 

Somehow or other all lived through their apprenticeship. 
“The best game,” they explain, ‘was to say if you was put at 
the fires as ow you was ony familiar wi’ work outside, and 
if you was put on deck to say you was a stranger to the work 
above.” In some cases, perhaps, the game really worked and 
they were detected as merely greenhorns; in some cases per- 
haps a kindly eye winked at their disguise. Anyway they 
reached port at last, worn out and sick, with days of worry, 
excitement, hardship. Eagerly they found their way to New 
York, to the unknown friends who had preceded them. 

But even in Fourteenth street a conscientious objector has 
his troubles. None of the men will take employment in mu- 
nitions plants and as a goodly number of them are mechanics 
they are hampered in seeking work. ‘[‘wenty-five and thirty- 
dollar-a-week men are doing odd jobs for ten and twelve dol- 
lars. Others have discovered a strong pro-ally sentiment in 
America that has no sympathy or help for their efforts. C. 
Percival Smith lost employment in two large wholesale woolen 
houses because in each case the head of the firm was aligned 
with British interests. Smith has at last “landed on his feet,” 
but many of the others are suffering his experience. 

The Four Winds’ Fellowship is not discouraged. It likes 
America; it believes in the ways of democracy. But its mem- 
bers need work and friends. “We've done our bit in Eng- 
land,” they say, ‘now perhaps there are anti-militarists in this 
country who will do a bit for us.” 


To Mothers Who Must be Educated 


By Alice B. Munro 


NOTED physician, speaking of the after-care of 

infantile paralysis cases, said: “The main thing to 

be undertaken now is the education of the mothers.” 

Only a few words, but as I read them I wondered 
whether you mothers, starting out upon what in many cases 
means years of work, would like to have me tell you a few of 
the things lying before you. 

The children of the very poor will have every advantage; 
free clinics, massage and electricity, surgical appliances of all 
kinds, hospitals and nurses will be at their disposal. But my 
message is to you of the well-to-do class who expect to pay for 
all these things; who must necessarily do in the home what the 
very poor will have done for them at every turn. 

Let us suppose that your child has passed through the neces- 
sary period of massage and electricity and is under the care of 
a skilful orthopedic specialist. Following out directions will 
seem almost futile, as you look at the inert limbs of your 
child, as you meet his remonstrances at every turn, as you find 
him willing, perhaps, to settle down in a wheel chair. It is 
so much easier to take the line of least resistance, to spare 
both yourself and your child scenes of bitter suffering, and 


-bourg” with Mme. de Lafayette! 


to resign yourself to having a “little invalid” in your home. 

But don’t do it. First of all, take stock of your resources 
and decide upon a definite plan of action. You may not real- 
ize it, but your education is just beginning. You must regu- 
late your life to include an entirely new activity. If you are 
wise, you will eliminate every engrossing activity outside of 
your family life. No person can carry on two absorbing occu- 
pations equally well, and your child must be your first interest. 

Let us hope that you are physically strong. If you are not, 
you must become so. It is so imperative a call that it is like 
a tonic to the languid, like a draft of life-blood to the anemic. 
Guard your health and strength in every possible way. 

Try to have a hobby. You will often need to retire to a 
“Hinterland” of art, music or literature. How many hours 
have I spent with my friends of the seventeenth century, gar- 
dening with Mme. de Sévigné at Les Rochers; at Versailles 
and at St. Cyr with Mme. de Maintenon; in the “Fau- 
They are all old and tried 
friends. 

Give up all formal and engrossing social life. A few in- 
timate friends will always be ready to spend a quiet afternoon 
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reading, talking or sewing. They will learn soon that it is the 
truest kindness to ignore your ever-present care, and you will 
leave them better able to take up your work. From luncheons 
and receptions you must turn aside. ‘Those well-meaning peo- 
ple who insist upon discussing infantile paralysis with you, 
who tell you of the child of a friend, “who had such a terrible 
case, who was helped by such a wonderful doctor, etc.”— 
these people you will learn to avoid. 

Let us suppose that you have under your care a boy of eight 
or nine, with a useless arm or leg. Your physician will prob- 
ably arrange for him a long list of exercises, including work 
with Whiteley exercisers, dumb-bells, hand ball or pedal work, 
to be done every day, perhaps twice a day, for a period of sev- 
eral months. Not one of these things will your child do un- 
less you make it your business to see that he does it. Have 
regular hours of work with him, let nothing interfere with 
them, and, above all, try as hard as you can to make it as 
pleasant as possible. You cannot but have some stormy scenes. 
There will be days when the very old Nick himself will get 
into your child or into you; when you finish your task feel- 
ing as if life were too hard to endure, when you wonder if it 
can be worth while to force this helpless being to do such a 
distasteful task day after day, and year after year, when he 
might be made a happy, comfortable invalid. _ 

But don’t give up. Remember that your child is not dis- 
eased. He is not nearly as badly off as if he had a weak lung 
or a diseased kidney. Don’t let him feel for an instant that 
he is ill. Make him realize that you are helping him to get 
his inert muscles into shape so that he can do things for 
himself. Read aloud to him while he is doing some exercises, 
play for him while he is doing others, play hand-ball, ping- 
pong, anything that he is able to do, and keep before his mind 
constantly that all this leads to more strength and activity. 

My own boy wore a heavy iron brace for four years. I was 
the only person who believed that he could ever bear his weight 
on his leg without the brace. The doctor said it could be 
done, and I kept on day after day and year after year, until 


| 
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now it is off permanently. For two years he was unable t 
lift his arms above his head. I had to begin by lifting ani 
drawing them down so many times every day. Ina very shor) 
time he was able to lift them himself, and soon he was joy: 
fully raising and dropping them while I read aloud Rob Roy 
Today he has full use of his arms, although it took years to’ 


accomplish it. | 


But this is only half your work. You must steadfastly se’. 
your face against spoiling your child because of his limitations. | 
Cover up your sensibilities fathoms deep. Don’t allow anyone 
to pity him or you, and don’t pity him yourself. Your effor® 
must be to keep him a normal child. The best thing that) 


ever happened to me was a severe scolding administered by a 


physician, when I took my boy to him after two years’ illness. 


I was simply a slave to the child’s slightest wish, with the tearss | 


very near the surface. The doctor took me aside and said: 
“You mothers are the ruination of these children. 
spoil them from the very beginning. If I had my way, I 
would take every one away from their mothers and have them: 
properly brought up. There is no excuse for treating them: 
as if they were not normal. Keep before your mind that you” 
want him to become normal, and treat him accordingly.” 
This was a turning point with me. 
many times, and again and again had to be brought to my senses" 
when sympathy led me too far. 
warded by my physician’s saying that he considered my son a_ 
perfectly healthy boy, and that his affliction had only strength- 


ened the most necessary manly elements. Es 


So many women mourn the lack of some engrossing occu-— 


pation, some creative work which will relieve their mind of 
household routine. 
come without your seeking it. If you take it in the right spirit — 
it will lift you above the ordinary cares and annoyances of daily | 
life. At the end of every one of these tiresome days you will © 
consecrate yourself anew. Every day will see you more con- 


fident and serene, better able to attend to your great work | 


and your education. 


Prostitutes and Tuberculosis 
By Alice Hamilton, M. D. 


NTERESTING, though possibly disconcerting, facts 
are disclosed in a study of tuberculosis among prosti- 
tutes recently published by two physicians of the federal 
Public Health Service. The study forms part of an in- 

vestigation of tuberculosis in Cincinnati undertaken by these 
physicians at the joint request of the Board of Health of Cin- 
cinnati and the Anti-Tuberculosis League. 

When it comes to the question of popular propaganda, 
two opinions on the part of reformers always prevail. There 
are those who would keep back as long as possible any evi- 
dence which tends to weaken the appeal to the public for 
certain measures of reform, holding that though we may sus- 
pect that the arguments we have been using are no longer in 
accord with our knowledge, yet we should do more harm 
than good by telling the public that doubt has been cast upon 
them. Some years ago we saw that attitude taken by the 
advocates of prohibition when Atwater’s experiments were 
published showing that alcohol is, strictly speaking, a food. 
We have even had intimations of it in regard to the announce- 
ment made recently by experts as to the improbability of tu- 
berculous infection being contracted at any period of life 


except in infancy and childhood. Those who had _ been 
working for prevention of tuberculosis felt that their efforts 
would be blocked if any such idea should gain the popular ear. 

Perhaps the greatest opposition of all is encountered when 
anything is said that throws doubt on the usual terrible pic- 
ture of the physical consequences which follow sexual im- 
morality. Yet the other class of reformers, represented most 
conspicuously by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, would argue that 
no permanent gain can follow an appeal which is not founded 
on the truth; that, for instance, to say to the young that health 
and morals go hand in hand, when actually health and morals 
do not go hand in hand, is to cheat them perhaps for a while 
but in the end to lose their confidence in everything else we 
tell them. 

This article on tuberculosis among Cincinnati prostitutes 
does not furnish material for the ardent advocate of social 
purity whom we have all heard assuring his awestruck audi- 


“ence that the life of the prostitute was measured by five or at 


the most seven years, that inevitably venereal infection or 
consumption would carry her to an early grave. Often we 
wondered where he got his figures, but never could we dis- 


Yow | 


Naturally I backslidl | 


But six years after I was re=4 


Here is a great creative work which has | 
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cover their real source, and now we shall accept them with 
even greater scepticism; for these women in Cincinnati did 
\not die at the end of even seven years, and when examined 
| the majority of them were in good, even robust health. If 
there is no way of deterring a girl from a life of shame save 
) by terrifying her with the prospect of an early death, then 
we must give up trying to deter her. 

The public health physicians examined two hundred and 
' seventy-five white inmates of houses of prostitution, which are 
under police supervision, for Cincinnati has the Continental 
system of vice “regulation.” ‘They found nineteen with evi- 
) dence of tuberculosis, though only one was an open case (in a 
/ communicable stage of the disease) ; the rest were incipient 
cases. This, though not a startling proportion of tuberculosis, 
is large—no less than 6.9 per cent of the whole. Compared 
/ with the findings of examinations made by these same ob- 
| servers on women employed in factory work the number is 
_ decidedly in excess, as this list shows: 

Boot and shoe workers. . 1.46 per cent 

(1.48 per cent more showed health below the average. ) 


/ Clothing Workers...... 1.61 per cent 
_ (2.28 per cent more showed health below the average.) 
Tin and sheet iron..... 1.7 per cent 
Benoni. Qs tieariers ts 2.0 per cent 
| (3.0 per cent more showed health below the average.) 
| bono) sect aes a eee 2.16 per cent 
Me Mad ry. 6s. epee 8 2.7 per cent 
| Feather workers ....... 3.7. percent 
| Cotton belts and ropes. .5.7 per cent 
fmostitutes oo... 6. 6.9 per cent 


Certain considerations, however, make the difference less 
| great than appears from these figures. The women in these 
industries in Cincinnati average younger than the prostitutes. 


_ five years of age; only 39 per cent of the latter are so young. 
Moreover, the industries here listed are none of them notori- 
ously bad, none has a decidedly high tuberculosis rate. Had 
the comparison been made in the textile towns of Massachu- 
setts, where Dr. Perry found the death-rate from tuberculosis 
among women mill-hands to be from two and a quarter to 
five times as great as among women not in the mills, the re- 
sult would have been quite different. 

Another fact revealed in this inquiry has a bearing on the 
question of life in the brothel as favoring tuberculosis. Five 
of these 275 white prostitutes showed evidence of having had 


More than half of the former, 58 per cent, are under twenty-_ 
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tuberculosis and recovered, and their histories showed that 
the disease had entered on its favorable stage during their 
life of prostitution. To quote: 

“Most of these cases were girls from very humble stations 
in life where their previous hygienic surroundings had prob- 
ably been worse than those prevailing in their present dwell- 
ing places. Good and plentiful food was the universal rule in 
all the houses in which these prostitutes lived and the stringent 
police regulations kept alcoholic dissipation within reasonable 
bounds.” 

Regarding the number of years each girl had passed in 
prostitution, the largest group is that between five and ten 
years—126. Next comes a group of 115 who had been pros- 
titutes less than five years. Forty-five had led this life for 
ten_to fifteen years, seventeen for fifteen to twenty years, 
and twelve for twenty years or more, the highest on the list 
having forty years to her credit. ‘This list includes forty 
colored women, making 315 in all. 

Classed according to their general appearance, 147, or al- 
most half, were described as “robust,” eighty more as “good,” 
and thirty-eight as “‘fair.” Perhaps the most surprising state- 
ment of all is that concerning the health of those who entered 
the life at the earliest ages. “There were fourteen who began 
this life under the age of sixteen and had lived in the “‘ten- 
derloin” from five to twenty-nine years, with an average of 
fourteen and a half. Only one was found to be tuberculous, 
and only three were in anything approaching a poor physical 
condition, the others being of robust appearance. 

Science every now and then surprises us by confirming some 
idea deeply rooted in the minds of the ignorant and vainly 
combatted for years by the learned. Girls of the factories and 
workshops have listened with a polite and silent scepticism to 
the descriptions given them by their religious instructors and 
by lecturers on social purity, gf the dangers of a prostitute’s 
life. They knew girls who had left the factory with its 
poor pay and hard work for the ease and abundant food of 
the brothel and they had seen them flourish instead of fading 
away. ‘The motive that kept them from following the same 
path was not fear of a loathsome death, but something much 
higher and finer. Fortunately we do not need the appeal ta 
fear when we speak to the young; we have far stronger and 
more moving chords to play upon. We need not be afraid 
that any harm will follow the publication of facts concern- 
ing the life of the prostitute. 


Do Wages Buy Health? 


The Oregon Minimum 


Wage Case Re-Argued 


By Mary D. Hopkins 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


T is the nineteenth day of January, and a casual visitor 
might wonder if any case of unusual interest were before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Something 
more than amiable curiosity stirs the audience. Faces 

are intent, even anxious. And well they may be if they are 
those of friends of social legislation, for today the Oregon 
minimum-wage cases, undecided for more than two years, 
are again before the court for reargument. (See the SuRVEY, 
December 26, 1914.) 

Those who have business with the Honorable Court are 
Edwin V. O’Hara for the Industrial Commission of the State 
of Oregon, Frank C. Stettler, a paper-box manufacturer of 


Portland, and Elmira Simpson, his employe, who allege 
against the Industrial Commission that they are deprived of 
constitutional liberty without due process of law in being 
forced by the minimum-wage law of Oregon to pay and re- 
ceive a living wage—namely, $8.64 weekly—for services ren- 
dered by one to the other. 

For the plaintiffs, ex-Senator Fulton, of Oregon, and Rome 
G. Brown, of Minnesota, accredited guardians of the estab- 
lished order, sit solidly in their places. For the defense, 
Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law School,! is quite 


1 Prof. Frankfurter argued the Oregon ten-hour law before the Supreme 
Court April 18, 1916. (See the Survey, May 27, 1916.) 
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Attorney-General Brown, of Oregon, taken by sur- 
prise at the court’s sudden advancement of these cases, has not 
been able to reach Washington. From the judge’s bench Mr. 
Justice Brandeis is missing, since his former participation in 
the case as attorney for the defense bars him from sitting in 
judgment. (See the Survey, February 6, 1915.) 

It is the second day of the hearing and the defense has not 
yet had its innings. For upwards of an hour Senator Fulton 
yesterday had thundered against the law uninterrupted, paint- 
ing a lurid picture of the perils and dangers of the minimum 
wage; a picture that might well give one pause if it were not 
subject to the check of facts. 

“Tf your honors shall hold this statute constitutional, you 
will be tearing down the last barrier between government and 
the freedom of the individual. . . . The state may, indeed, 
regulate hours,” the senator granted, “for hours bear a definite 
relation to the public health, anid so come within the police 
power. But wages have no connection with health.” 

In some equally obscure way wages are detached also from 
occupation and the cost of living. The very bulwark of the 
opposition lay in the query: ‘‘Why should Stettler pay Simp- 
son’s bill? Why, any more than John D. Rockefeller? Stet- 
tler does not create the needs of the body, and what concern 
has he with Simpson’s cost of living? 

No one can complain that the Supreme Court is not inter- 
ested in the minimum-wage cases. As counsel for the defense 
rose to reply to Senator Fulton, all the objections to the mini- 
mum-wage system seemed thrown into the arena at once: Mr. 
Justice Pitney’s question of the lazy and inefficient, Chief Jus- 
tice White’s concern over possible displacement and unemploy- 
ment of women, Mr. Justice, McReynolds’ fear of a decrease 
in men’s wages through women’s competition, the pin-money 
theory, introduced again by Mr. Justice Pitney, which assumes 
that since the earnings of women in industry are for the 
most part supplementary, women have no need of a living 
wage. 

Steady and cool under fire, with the ready debater’s swift- 
ness in his retort of fact and experience to each hypothetical 
objection, Mr. Frankfurter yet had need. of all his skill to 
meet the court’s attack; no chance was given him of consecu- 
tive argument. 


alone. 


The dialogue reached a sudden climax when at counsel’s, 
“But, your Honor, those are not the facts,” Justice 
McReynolds interrupted sharply, “I want to hear the law, 
not the facts.” 

Mr. Frankfurter paused a moment and spoke very dis- 
tinctly: ‘We cannot discuss the law apart from the facts 
that illuminate it. This court has said again and again that 
it cannot consider such questions im vacuo. We have a right, 
your Honors’—and his voice rose to a challenge—“‘to oppose 
the judgment of speculation by the judgment of experience!” 


Well, today, if it please the court, we shall have both the 
facts and the law. And today the court is listening, alert and 
silent. In the 800-page brief filed with the court by Mr. 
Frankfurter and Josephine Goldmark, of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, there is, besides legal argument, the whole 
documented history of minimum-wage legislation throughout 
the world, answering doubts by the myriad voices of recorded 
fact. Such facts as these gave impact to Mr. Frankfurter’s 
brilliant argument. 


“This Oregon statute of February 17, 1913, was not drawn 
in the closet,” argued Felix Frankfurter. “It was built on- 
the solid basis of the experience of the state of Oregon. And 
the deferred decision of the court gives us a peculiar advan- 
tage in dealing with the case, the advantage that we can speak 
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from experience after the event instead of speculation befo) 
the event. 

“It was drawn to meet certain definite ascertained publ). 
evils against which it was the state’s responsibility to furni) 
safeguards. A large proportion of women in industry w 
found to be getting a wage below the living level. ‘This 
not merely the concern of some underpaid Susie or Lizail 
but the concern of the state, which must in the end pay th 
deficit between wages and cost of living. ‘The grave con 
quences to the public health, the general lowering of stall 
ards, the resultant drain on the taxing resources of the go 
ernment gave indubitable grounds for state action. Senat 
Fulton has said that there is no relation between wages a 
health, Let General Gorgas, one of the foremost health av 
thorities of this nation, answer that. General Gorgas sa | 
‘that he never could have achieved his sweeping reforms i. 
health and sanitation without the raised wages that made beij 
ter standards of living possible.’ Official reports from stat 
after state, from leading health experts throughout the cour) 
try, make the inevitable connection between conditions of bay’ 
health and the wages of women. 

“This situation is an indictment of our whole economic sys 
tem. A woman, my opponent argues, gets what she is wor 
and is worth what she gets. Ah, your honors, life is not 
simple as that. On examination, the theory that wages a 
governed by an inexorable law of supply and demand yiel 
to a recognition of the chaotic lack of wage standards in 1 
dustry. Establishments paying high wages flourish side 
side in the same industry with establishments that sweat an 
underpay their workers. [Lower wages may indicate lack o 
standardization quite as often as lower value. 

“Faced with the grave public evils arising from the under 
payment of women in industry, Oregon might have done any, 
one of several things: She might have taken the attitude ol | 
lazy fatalism; she might have said, as is constantly said by the 
opponents of minimum-wage legislation, these ills are the in 
evitable accompaniments of industry; she might have frankl 
adopted a state subsidy for industry; she might have relie 
on the slow but sure forces of education; or she might have fol 
lowed the lead of Massachusetts, which looks for the enforce 
ment of the minimum wage to public opinion and not t 
statute. 3 

“But Oregon looked about the world and chose a different 
way. She saw the system of wage boards introduced in Victori 
in 1896 renewed year after year and extending its success 
throughout the Australian commonwealth. She looked to: 
England and saw her first somewhat tentative introduction of 
the system spreading throughout some of the greatest indus- 
tries of the nation. Here was Oregon’s approach to her trial | 
of the minimum wage, not theory or speculation, She took” 
advantage of the slow march of experiment in industrial com-_ 
munities. Oregon was entitled to build, as she did build, on 
the experience of the world. ; 

“And in Oregon the results of the earlier experiments were 
verified. Did the minimum wage operate to bring about the 
displacement of women in industry? Did it operate to pay 
the minimum to the lazy and inefficient? The answer is that 
it has not. From all over the world testimony is given of the 
heightening of efficiency brought about by the minimum wage, 
It is given in the Australian answers to the queries of the Ne 
York State Factory Investigating Commission; in the carefu 
English studies of economists and manufacturers such as Taw-_ 
ney and Rowntree. ‘Mankind is as lazy as it dares to be! 
The minimum wage operates as a stimulus to efficiency on th 
part of both employers and employes which is nothing short o 
inspiring. On the side of the employers it stimulates inven 
tion, management, a diminution of waste, a take-up of slac 
that makes directly for wealth. On the employes’ side the 
raised wage, toning up physical and social conditions as ni 
other means can do, results in greater personal efficiency an 
hence in increased output. 


“If the means then taken by the state of Oregon are ‘app 
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| priate’ to insure her legitimate end, we now come to the final 
' question: Are these means prohibited, and do they consist with 


the letter and spirit of the constitution? ‘The due process 


| clause of the fourteenth amendment is the only obstruction 
alleged by opposing counsel to the police power exercised 


yy the state of Oregon. Has Oregon deprived Stettler or 
Simpson of life, liberty, ‘or property without due process of 
law? 

“Tt must not be forgotten, your honors, that the due process 


| clause consists of two questions: the question, first, of depriva- 


tion, and second, of justification. You have only gone half 
way if you have proved that a deprivation existed. ‘The ques- 
tion is: was there justification? What is due process? In 
declining to define it, I do not believe that this court enun- 
ciated a rule of timidity, but of necessity. You cannot put 
due process into a formula any more than you can put the 
future into the formula. "Iwo ideas, however, seemed to 
dominate the court’s conception: the deprivation must not be 
arbitrary or wanton, and it must not be spoliative. The ques- 
tion of its limits has been wrongly raised; it should be not 
where are you going to draw the line, but how are you going 
to draw the line? What are the standards, what the ap- 
proaches we must make before saying to the state, yes, you 
may go thus far? 

“What is the liberty of which Stettler and Simpson claim 
they are deprived? Did Oregon say that no one could work 
for less than $8.64? No. She enacts this only for the experi- 
enced worker of ordinary ability. Oregon says in effect: ‘You 
must pay the cost of your employe’s labor or you must get 
license from the commission to pay her less.’ The liberty 
they complain they are deprived of is the liberty to refuse to 
go before the commission, in case Simpson is outside the $8.64 
class, to get permission to employ her at $8. What property 
deprivation does Stettler complain of? He says he will lose 
his business if required to pay $8.64 to his working force. For 
all we know, and in the absence of any proof to the contrary, 
Stettler during these three years may be making more money 
instead of less under the minimum wage. There may have 
been actual increase of wealth through its stimulation of eff- 
ciency and management. Stettler, in short, is asking the court 
to guess at a result which may be wholly falsified by the pres- 
ent fact. 


“But let us make a generous assumption. Let us assume, in 


‘the absence of evidence, that Stettler cannot employ this very 


girl at $8. What is the state in effect saying to him? You 
shall not use all her working energy unless you pay her the cost 
of producing that energy. You shall not employ Simpson 
unless you pay the price of food and lodging to keep her going. 
It ultimately comes down to that. “That is why Stettler and 
not John D. Rockefeller should pay, because Stettler has the 
use of all her working power and John D. Rockefeller has 
not. Someone must pay the cost of her labor, and self-evi- 
dently it must be the man who profits by it. 

“Why is‘the state poking its nose in? Because if there is 
a deficit the state must in the end pay the bill. Recent reports 
of local government boards in Great Britain show with almost 
startling clearness the connection between low wages and pub- 
lic expenditures in the remarkable fall in poor rates during the 
war through increase of wages and decrease of unemploy- 
ment. And the interest of the state is involved not only in 
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direct public expenditures, but in the deterioration of its 
human stock. ‘The cost of the deficit between $8.64 and $8 


is taken out of the health and stamina of the workers, who, in 
the aggregate, make up the state. 

“Again it is the state’s interest to secure fair and prevent 
unfair competition? Where bargaining power is weak the 
market price of labor may represent, as Balfour said in the 
House of Commons, ‘a forced sale of value,’ and not any true 
competitive value. ‘Interference,’ said the Bishop of South- 
wark, speaking of the same class of sweated workers—‘inter- 
ference is their only hope of freedom.’ And by fixing Simp- 
son’s wage the state moreover acts in the interest of the fair 
employer. ‘The great testimony to the success of the system 
is the gradual but sure support of manufacturers in states and 
countries where it has been tried. Oregon employers say that 
it throws the weight of the state’s authority behind their own 
best standards in industry. 

“There is a shallow current opinion, your Honors, to the 
effect that the constitution prohibits any touching by law of 
the wage relation. This is absolutely without foundation. 
Four times at least this court has in its decision touched the 
wage relation because of the public interest the cases in- 
volved. In the truck acts as to medium of payment; in the 
McLean case regarding method; in Mutual Loan v. Martell, 
regarding assignments of wages; and in the New York Erie 
case as to time of payments, this court allowed the state’s in- 
terference in the wage relation. In all these cases there was 
real diminution of liberty, but the court held the public in- 
terest paramount. The wage relation is not in itself included 
in, nor is it immune from government action. It is protected 
only by the broad, permanent principles of the due process 
clause. This field of governmental action must, like others, be 
justified by public ends, and the question must be considered 
in each specific case. 

“The minimum wage is not a panacea. Oregon may be 
wrong. Massachusetts and Minnesota and Arkansas and 
Nebraska and California and Colorado and Washington and 
Wisconsin and Utah may all be wrong. Yet they built on ex- 
perience; they used their best wisdom to meet grave public 
evils. ‘The right to trial in error is one of the deep rights on 
which our dual system of government is based. Oregon is 
entitled to see how far the means she has taken may remedy the 
evils before her. All we ask this court to say is that Oregon 
may be right.” 

Mr. Frankfurter’s persuasive reasonableness. makes it a 
bit difficult to do justice to the oratory of Rome G. Brown, 
who follows him and closes the plaintiffs’ case. His attack 
on the minimum wage as a thinly disguised socialism, his view 
of Oregon as the snake in our industrial paradise whose de- 
fiance of constitutional rights has precipitated “this new and 
revolutionary labor legislation, this theory that strikes at the 
basis of our government” seems a little fanciful. 


Father Ryan, whose well-known book on The Living Wage 
Mr. Brown paused to attack, made after all the final in- 
stinctive comment: “Very interesting, Brown, very interest- 
ing,” he said cordially, meeting his opponent after the hearing, 
“but all wrong, of course!” 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


| 
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The Children’s Bit in the Wars’ 


T is the pride of nearly every man and woman in Eng- 
land today that he is doing his “bit” in the Great War. 

The sense and reality of patriotic service are not left 
alone to those who face danger at the front. ‘The 
worker in a munitions factory, the member of a volunteer 
training corps, the woman who gives her days that one man 
more may be released, the head of a small business on which 
the comfort of households depends, the last support of a family 
already shaken by the loss of men—these are a few who regard 
their work as no less vital to the national defense than the 
more spectacular grappling with the enemy away from home. 

Lesser services, too, bring their praise and satisfaction. 
Confiding savings to the government is one of these, economy 
another. “To forego accustomed holidays is regarded as a gift 
to the nation, and evening dress is an extravagance not always 
deemed in good taste. Families and gentlefolk are becoming 
less dependent upon hire for getting things done. Even the 
maid in the house I occupied during the owner’s absence 
accepted the burden of preparing my breakfasts throughout 
her promised vacation with a half-expressed sense of contrib- 
uting something to the national effort, as if she were strength- 
ening the friendship between her own country and the great 
neutral nation to the west. 

To this empire of sacrifice the children of England are 
contributing their part. It is a forced and melancholy part. 
Unlike many of their elders, the children have not been 
allowed to choose the form their “bit” shall take, nor have 
they the satisfaction of knowing the relation between their 
loss and the nation’s need. “That many of them, like chil- 
dren everywhere, do not regard their sacrifice with regret 
renders it none the less costly to them. 

Education in England is at a standstill. Like every peace- 
ful activity of government, it has been thrown into the crucible 
of war economy, and more than others it has come forth a 
scorched and shrunken thing. Thousands of children are 
marking time, other thousands have been turned prematurely 
from the school door. In some localities three-fourths of the 
total war savings in public funds have been effected in educa- 
tion alone. “A large portion of our elementary school sys- 
tem,” said Sir James Yoxall in Parliament, “is in ruins—I 
will not say as desolate as the ruins of Louvain, but there is 
to some extent a likeness.” 


British Distrust of Education 


Promises have been plenty that everything taken away 
shall be restored when war is over. Not all Englishmen, 
however, are hopeful that this will or can be done. When 
teaching staffs crumble away, when buildings are no longer 
repaired and new building is stopped, when schools are turned 
into military camps and hospitals, when classes are enlarged, 
school feeding stopped and medical attention suspended, when 
children of twelve and thirteen are sent into the fields to work, 
friends of education see a menace to the future of youth that 
may not be removed as simply as it came. England, in a way 
of which her economists speak little, is already “making the 


1 This article is based on observations made in England in August and 
September, 1916. It remains an accurate statement of England’s war policy 
toward education, 
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next generation pay.” The irony is that she is doing this at 2 
time when the early training of youth is seen to have a special) 
value, and when’ she herself is caught in a vague and violent 
passion for something better educationally than she has ever 
known before. She seems not to realize that once this man-= 
killing war is over, she, like others of the nations of Europe, | 
will have to go forward on the feet of little children, and that 
it ill behooves her now to make the way rough and the tray- 
elers ill-equipped. ; 

Her attitude is made easy, of course, by her own chronic 
distrust of formal intellectual training., ‘““The disposition to 


consider intelligence a peril,’’ says John Erskine, “is an old | 
gi p y 


Anglo-Saxon inheritance,” and he quotes Kingsley’s line: 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever” : 
as presenting the “startling alternative which to the English, | 
alone among great nations, has been not startling but a matter 
of course.”’ 


Schools Still a Dull Subject 


PRESENT-DAY evidence of this same philosophy is not lacking. — 
Only a few months ago a leading English newspaper, con-— 
trasting German and English educational methods, declared — 
in favor of the English on the ground that “the true aim of 
education is the beauty and perfection of the soul, and not 
merely the production of the mechanism of efficiency.” 


When our forefathers were busily constructing a system || 
of state-supported and compulsory schools for the children © 
of all people, England was still embroiled with the religious | 
issue in education, from which she is not by any means free © 
today. It was not until 1870 that elementary training, except H 
in private schools, ceased to be supplied mainly by religious © 


organizations. Prior to that the only local government agency 


having to do with education was the poor-law authority. Not — 


till ten years later did the country have, as a result of one of 
those prodigious parliamentary acts that have caused the 
English educational system to be a thing that only courts and 
lawyers can understand, a truly national system of schools 
based on adequate facilities and universal attendance. And 
only twenty-six years ago, in 1891, did public elementary 
schools cease charging fees and provide free education to all. 

Meanwhile there has continued a persistent belief that 
education is a dull subject and that too much mental training, 
especially for children of the working classes, is not wholly 
desirable. The educational debates in Parliament early in the 
present war were a sure means of emptying the house. The 


presidency of the Board of Education, the highest government — 


school office, has been notoriously filled by men with no special 
qualifications for the place and has had six incumbents in the 
past ten years.2 When the coalition cabinet was formed in 
June, 1915, a man already acting as labor adviser to the 
Ministry of Munitions was assigned to the education post, 
though he continued to spend most of his time adjusting diffi- 
culties among working folk. 
was followed by the appointment of another overworked mem- 
ber of the cabinet, Lord Crewe, who was acknowledged to be 


~a mere stop-gap selection. 


2 The latest appointment by Lloyd George makes seven. 


a The present in- 
cumbent is, however, an educator. See page 527. 


His resignation last August — 
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This is the attitude that has made possible the great war 
economies of the past two years. It is difficult to believe some 
of the things that have been said in justification of these 
economies. A resident of Birmingham wrote to the Daily 

Mail shortly after the war started: “Only a few weeks ago 


| [ saw several men engaged in repainting the outside of a 


council school in this city. Surely such work as this could be 
left until the war is over! ‘There is no reason, too, why 


teachers could not devote half of their time in making muni- 


tions of war, and the schools be closed at midday until the 
war is over.” 

One cannot feel sure that this is an extreme view. We 
find the editor of an influential school weekly roundly declar- 
ing that “the bedrock truth is that the people of London have 
no real belief in the officiency or usefulness of education,” 
and charging that “up to the present the London County 
Council have paid for the war out of education.” Not only 
people identified with teaching, but those interested in social 
and industrial problems as. well, seem to accept this statement 
as literal truth. 

In England, as in this country, education is regarded mainly 
as a matter of local development and control. ‘The “local 
education authority” is at once the hope and the curse of the 
English school system. This body, usually the county or 
borough council, is required by statute to appoint an educa- 
tion committee, which does most of the work. ‘The country 
has not yet awakened to the enormous powers that recent acts 
have conferred upon the 319 local education authorities in 
England and Wales. In effect these authorities have daily 
under the eyes of their officers the whole child population of 
the nation. They are required to provide and maintain enough 
elementary schools for all children of school age within their 
districts. “They must enforce the attendance of these chil- 
dren. ‘They must provide periodic medical inspection of all 
children, and in particular they must deal suitably with those 
who_are mentally defective and with all blind and deaf chil- 
dren up to the age of sixteen. 

They have large optional powers in addition. Indeed, they 
are at liberty to provide anything that can be included within 
the term education, without restriction of age, sex, kind, grade, 
topic or amount. “They may establish and maintain day-feed- 
ing schools, vacation schools, open-air schools, schools for de- 
linquent and truant children and for children suffering from 
serious parental neglect. “They may give meals for necessitous 
children in all their day schools, even on Sundays and holidays. 
They may conduct school clinics, and may appoint not only 
teachers, but doctors and nurses and any other officers neces- 
sary to the work. ‘They are, in short, the local community 
agents for nearly everything that concerns the child of school 
age. For all these tasks they impose their own school taxes, 
called rates, and may even borrow money. ‘There is no limit 
to their expenditure in the aggregate (though there is on 
some items), and it rests only with the members of the council 
‘to put the law in force. 


First Effect of the War 


Over the obligatory parts of this multifarious activity the 
Board of Education exercises supervision and inspection. This 
board is the highest educational authority in the country. Its 
president sits in the cabinet. The board’s powers of compul- 
sion over local authorities are, however, few. Its main duty 
is the disbursement of subsidies, or grants-in-aid, from the 
national treasury to the local authorities. Before paying these 
grants, however, the board must insist that schools conform to 
its stipulated requirements, and its own inspectors. see that 
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this is done. These grants from the board meet little less 
than 50 per cent of the total cost of elementary education in 
England and Wales. 

One of the first effects of the war upon education was to 
withdraw able-bodied male teachers from the schools. Whether 
a schoolmaster would be likely to perform more effective 
public service by staying at his school than by joining the 
forces of the crown was a question that seemed to trouble few 
people. If it was raised at all, it was quickly answered. 
Teaching staffs were hastily rearranged and the whole service 
adapted to the end of setting free an ever increasing number 
of men for military service. ‘The president of the Board of 
Education wrote to all engaged in the public service under 
him, emphasizing the need for further sacrifices to increase the 
army. ‘Ihe teachers themselves accepted this view of the 
nation’s necessity and asked for one special consideration only, 
namely, that such of their number as should be found unfit for 
service might be allowed to return to teaching instead of being 
put at other duties more directly concerned with war. 

; Inroads on Staff 
THE desired result was promptly achieved. “Twelve thou- 
sand teachers enlisted before the war was six months old. 
When conscription was adopted the number had risen to 
20,000. It is now about 22,000. ‘This is half the total 
number of men teachers in England and Wales, and is gen- 
erally admitted to constitute all that are eligible for service. 

For the sake, therefore, of putting a force of this size into 
the field, England has stripped her elementary schools of 
nearly all her male teachers in the prime of vigor. This is 
more serious in England than it would be here, for there the 
ratio of men to women teachers is larger than here, being 
about two to three. 

Against this loss many persons are claiming there will be a 
special gain. It is argued that the heightened repute and 
status enjoyed by the profession as a result of its ready reply 
to the nation’s call will be an asset to the whole education 
service in the future. Unquestionably the country has been 
agreeably surprised by the response of its schoolmasters. 
Whether that gain will be sufficient to justify the loss of so 
vital a part of the teaching staff at a time when the most 
effective child-training possible needs to be done, is a question 
that cannot be answered today. 

But the departure of teachers for the front is not the only 
inroad made upon the school force. ‘There has been deliberate 
cutting of staff. Since economy is easiest when done by for- 
mula, some authorities have drawn a sharp rule and in all 
schools where there are eight or more teachers the number 
has arbitrarily been reduced, the burden of extra classroom 
work being thrown upon the head-master. The Board of 
Education itself has definitely advised local authorities “to 
reduce the staffs as much as possible while still keeping up to 
its [the board’s] code requirements.” 

A number of local authorities have so far followed the letter 
of this suggestion as to refrain from employing permanent 
teachers, who are paid according to a rising scale of salaries, 
and to hire instead “‘supply” teachers, who are paid by the day. 
The advantage of these is that not only is their wage less, but 
they do not have to be paid for holidays—a saving that looms 
large to those who can see little difference between one 
teacher and another. 

. The places of the soldier-teachers and others who have left 
are taken for the most part by two classes of substitutes: mar- 
ried women who had taught before marrying, and men-and 
women who had reached the age of sixty-five and retired on 
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pensions. Neither of these classes is, of course, as a whole, 
abreast of current educational thought and methods. — Still 
less so are the great numbers of supply teachers already men- 
tioned, who are for the most part well-educated themselves, 
but with no experience in teaching. ‘The result of all these 
changes is not merely a shift in the personnel of teachers— 
it is a direct impoverishment of education. 

These inroads have been made chiefly for the sake of a 
larger army. Even more provocative of complaint have been 
those made for the sake of economy. England had scarcely 
entered the war before the watchword of governmental activ- 
ity became “retrenchment.” Everyone saw an immediate 
necessity for saving money. Government departments that 
ordinarily urge upon local officials the virtues of open-handed- 
ness and progress now overwhelmed them with arguments for 
stinting. In the educational field the reduction of the school 
rates became of transcendent importance; from the offices of 
the board there issued circular after circular calling attention 
to the opportunities for service in this direction. To make the 
matter still more impressive a treasury committee on retrench- 
ment was appointed in July, 1915, the purpose of which was 
still further to press down the lid of public frugality. 


Government for Economy 


IN THIS general cry for economy it would have been easy to 
say: “It is true that we are at war. It is true that the first 
consideration of both public and private effort should be to 
win the battle. For this purpose money is necessary, and some 
of it must be saved from other work. But since we do not 
intend to give up all domestic service carried on in time of 
peace, we shall do well to select the fields for retrenchment 
carefully. Some service is more dispensable than others. Some 
bears a relation to the comfort of the moment, some is indis- 
solubly bound up with the future of the nation. ‘Then, too, 
history shows that activities once foregone are slow to be re- 
sumed. Let us save first, therefore, on the least important 
things. Let us touch last those services that will become 
most vital when the tasks of reconstruction press upon us for 
solution. Education is one of these. If we can win the war 
only by closing evéry school door in England, let us close them. 
But let us economize heavily in other directions first. Let us 
say: “The schools shall be privileged. ‘They shall be among 
the last to know that England is in need.’ ” 

Individuals, indeed, did take this view. In one of the last 
speeches before he died, Keir Hardie said in the House of 
Commons: “Gentlemen are able to look at this question from 
an abstract point of view. ‘They may have sympathy for the 
children, but they do not consider education from quite the 
same standpoint as those of us who have had only the most 
limited education, while some of us have never spent a day in 
school in our lives.” Arnold Bennett also came to the rescue 
of the schools when he warmly attacked the London County 
Council for “specializing in educational economy” and “even 
making a parade” of it. Education, he said, “is the very last 
thing that we ought to economize in.” 

Government, however, took a different view. England is 
said to have been won to conscription largely by the argument 
of “fairness,” the notion that it is only just that burdens 
willingly borne by some should be imposed upon others. Sim- 
ilar reasoning seems to have prevailed with regard to the con- 
scription of finance. No reasoning that education should not 
bear the burdens of economy equally with other public services 
seemed to carry weight. 

One of the first economies was the complete stopping of all 
new building and improvement. Normally local government 
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authorities borrow about £3,000,000 ($15,000,000) a yea 
for the erection of new school buildings and the alteration} 
of old. Since England has developed no duplicate school pl 
like the Gary system, this new building has been necessary te 
keep pace with the growth of the school population. Yet no» 
even this has sufficed. Overcrowding has been an increasing) 
menace for years, and the size of classes has become alarming} 
even to the public. In London the estimated number of chil-’ 
dren requiring school places when the war began was 768,000, 
the existing accommodation 721,000. Outside of Londo 
classes average fifty pupils; in some places even sixty. 
demand to reduce classes and eliminate overcrowding had 
gained promising headway before the war; indeed, a definite: 
program in London for the reduction of all classes in upper 
schools to forty and in infants’ schools to forty-eight had 
been presented to the education authority and had been agreed 
upon as desirable. 


All of this has been stopped with the stopping of new 


buildings. Instead, classes have increased and overcrowding 


continued, aided by the reductions in staff. When it is re-, 
membered that many classes are in the hands of inexperienced | 
teachers, the harm to effective education can easily be seen. | 
Even the Board of Education unwillingly admits that the: 


“We have . 


situation is likely to become serious. . found 


it necessary,” 


in normal times would call for speedy removal.” 


In still another way the accommodation for children has } 


it declares, “in certain cases to acquiesce tempo- | 
rarily in the continuance of unsatisfactory conditions which — 


| 


| 
| 
: 
4 
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suffered. Most school buildings are excellent places for billet- © 


ing troops. 
adequate sanitary facilities, they are pre-eminently adapted for 
housing many people over long stretches of time; often only a 
little’ modification is necessary to make them into first-class 
military hospitals. 

The military authorities were quick to realize this. In the 
early days of the war schools were seized with little or no 
warning and the children thus displaced were either aban- 
doned temporarily to forced vacations, were accommodated in 
other buildings, public and private, or were sent to knock at 
the doors of schools already filled. Sometimes even munition 
workers, outrunning the housing accommodations of their 
neighborhood, were allowed to occupy schools until other resi- 
dence could be provided. The government’s own reports 
declare that during the first thirteen months of the war one 
school building out of every twenty in England and Wales was 
in use for a time for military purposes. In out-of-the-way 
areas this use was likely to be small, but not a few urban and 
central districts found themselves deprived for weeks and 
even months of accommodation for more than half of their 
school populations. 


Use of Schools by the Military 


Tuis is frankly admitted by the government itself. The re- 
port of the Board of Education for 1914-15 mentions three 
such instances: one area in which seven large schools, with an 
average attendance of 9,000 out of 26,000, were taken for the 
use of troops; another in which 17,000 children out of 41,000 
were displaced; and a third in which thirteen schools were 
taken in whole or in part and 11,200 children, “more than 
half the total average attendance of the borough,” were left 
without accommodation. ‘This occupation by the military was 
not merely temporary, though it is one of the results of the 
‘war that the board is not gathering statistics and so it is 
impossible to say how prevalent the occupation still is. But 
one frequently hears of localities where one or more schools 


Light, airy, well-ventilated and equipped with — 
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ave been permanently converted into hospitals, ot are still 
sed for housing troops. 
Among the expedients devised for meeting this emergency 
were part-time systems and open-air classes. A “double shift” 
rangement was instituted, whereby one set of children not 
usted by the military shared their building with another set 
vho were ousted, the two groups alternating in attendance and 
vach meeting twice in one day. Another arrangement was the 
“single shift,” which provided for one meeting each day. Both 
bi these mean, of course, a loss in the total number of school 
ours. How many children have been subjected to part time 
5 is impossible to say, but the number has been so large that 
ie relative merits of the “double” and “‘single” shift systems 
ave become a hotly debated topic among teachers. 

Open-air classes have increased also as a result of this occu- 
‘pation of school buildings by the military. ‘These, of course, 
may be highly desirable, but the trouble is that they are too 
likely to be organized half-heartedly, as a choice among evils 
rather than as things good in themselves. In Nottingham, for 
lexample, the regulations provide that classes shall be held in 
the “various open spaces in the town, in fields adjoining the 
schools, and in the school playgrounds, especially where awn- 
ings have been provided.” 

“These spaces,” says the report of the Nottingham Educa- 
‘tion Committee, “are utilized as far as possible by schools in 
their neighborhood, some schools going for full half-day ses- 
|sions, and others only for ‘class’ periods. “Teachers of schools 
quite near the open spaces are encouraged to take out infant 
chairs, whilst those further away arrange for the children to 
bring out disused modeling or drawing boards, their cloaks, 
folded newspapers, etc., to serve as seats. “The Education 
Committee have also purchased several large waterproof 
ground sheets, each capable of seating six to eight children, 
and these sheets have been distributed to the various spaces 
for the use of classes meeting there, and some simple canvas 
deck chairs have been provided for the medical department’s 
delicate children class. Where there are bandstands or other 
covered erections the Park Committee has allowed them to 
be used by the children, subject to the teachers concerned 
holding themselves responsible for their proper care.” 

Adversity is sometimes the mother of improvement, how- 
ever. Qne instance of this is the “‘school journeys” that have 
been widely resorted to to fill in the time that cannot be spent 
in classrooms. A teacher in Manchester, who was forced by 
the military occupation of his building to find some other 
means of utilizing his pupils’ time, took them on trips about 
the city, explaining to them the functions of different govern- 
ment departments, and other matters of civic interest, with the 
result that in six months his class was so much more alert and 
interested in its work than it had been before that he begged 
to be allowed to continue his journeys even after the school 
had been restored to its educational use. 


l 


Further Economies 


ANOTHER item in the retrenchment program has been educa- 
tional supplies. Six million children attend the elementary 
schools of England and Wales. For each of these the govern- 
ment normally buys text-books, necessary apparatus for science 
and other courses, and stationery. Many local authorities have 
not bought a single new book for the past twelve months. In 
some schools boys and girls segregated in separate departments 
are being compelled to use the same science apparatus. Lon- 
don, one of the chief exponents of this economy, has cut its 
expenditure on supplies from seventy-eight to forty-two cents 
per pupil. 
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Furniture is another item now bought sparingly, while 
many buildings are going unpainted and uncleaned. London 
is actually saving £71,590 of her original estimate of 
£75,950 for painting and cleaning in 1916-17; in repairs, also, 
she is cutting down her expenditure about one-third. A coat 
of paint is, of course, sometimes the best economy, and an ex- 
asperated educator has declared that what is really being saved 
by all these retrenchments is merely “the ha’porth of tar that 
preserves the ship.” 

Meanwhile the ship itself is being put through the scuttling 
process. Many important functions of the school have been 
abandoned or curtailed. Of most of these the exact extent 
of the scuttling is at present unknown; local authorities do 
pretty much as they wish and are not held to as prompt re- 
porting of their acts as is expected in normal times. 

Medical inspection and school clinics have almost disap- 
peared in places. School dentistry has come under the knife 
and the supply of free eyeglasses has been reduced. School 
kitchens and cookery centers have been largely done away with 
and school laundries have been curtailed. Meals for neces- 
sitous children, provided to 420,000 in 1914, have been very 
largely eliminated, though this is declared to be due partly to 
the rise in wages and decrease in the number of families asking 
for such relief. 


Economy and the Children 


SPECIAL classes and instruction in particular branches have 
been cut down. Domestic economy and industrial arts have 
suffered. Evening schools nearly everywhere have been re- 
duced. ‘This again is explained to some extent by the decrease 
in pupils and teachers, many of whom have joined the army, 
but the argument of economy accounts for much of it. Almost 
every kind of special education has been skimped on. ‘The 
result, of course, is a great unevenness in what different com- 
munities provide for their children. Many of these services 
were initiated only after years of persuasion and effort. Now 
that they are lost, the effort to regain them may be as arduous 
as that to secure them in the first place. 

But not only teachers, plant and service have felt the re- 
trenchment axe. ‘The children themselves have been directly 
touched. Their numbers have been thinned and the years of 
training of many of them cut short. Here we see in all its 
starkness the English apathy toward education. 

For a notable pronouncement on the relation of education 
to finance, the world is indebted to England’s treasury com- 
mittee on retrenchment, already mentioned. “This committee, 
appointed to recommend economies in all government branches, 
gave particular heed to education; no other service received 
half as much discussion in its final report. “The committee 
made a careful search for points at which economy could be 
practiced with least disastrous effects, and its search was re- 
warded with a startling discovery. It learned that money 
spent on schools bears a direct relation to the number of 
pupils in those schools. ‘Fewer pupils,” it declares, “mean in 
the long run fewer teachers and smaller expenditure on build- 
ings, furniture, stationery, and all maintenance charges,” and 
its conclusion is: ‘‘After careful consideration we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that a really substantial permanent de- 
crease in this expenditure [on elementary education] can only 
be secured, without a loss of efficiency, by altering the present 
school ages so as to reduce the number of children in the 
schools.” (Italics mine.) 

The only remaining question was whom to exclude. The 
committee decided that it would be “contrary to the public 
interest to lower the leaving age,” that is, to lop from above. 
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So it recommended lopping from below. School attendance 
is compulsory in England from five to fourteen, but children 
between three and five are in most places allowed to attend. 
There were 316,000 such children in attendance in England 
and Wales at the outbreak of war. 

These children the committee recommended to exclude. 
“There can be little doubt,” it said, “that money spent on 
younger children must in the main be wasted so far as educa- 
tion is concerned,” and it was a more willing convert to the 
exclusion of these children because it ‘‘understood” that the 
Board of Education itself would not regard “the aggregate 
loss of intellectual training” involved “as a serious matter.” 

The recommendation was adopted and England thus gave 
up, at the behest of war economy, a large branch of educa- 
tional service that she had thought well of in times of peace. 
Not all the “under-fives,” as they have come to be called, were 
excluded. ‘Very poor town areas,” where their exclusion and 
loss of a few hours’ care each day away from their own miser- 
able homes and environment would have been “prejudicial to 
their health and welfare,” were exempted from the new rul- 
ing. Since all grants from the board in aid of the education 
of these children were stopped, however, the local authorities 
in even such localities have had a strong reason for closing the 
door to the under-fives. 


The Most Insidious Attack 


Tue educational loss suffered by their exclusion may be 
problematical. “hey came for the most part from poor homes 
and received at school medical examination and treatment, 
in addition to food and a certain amount of kindergarten train- 
ing. “These things were thought important enough before the 
war to be encouraged and developed. It is not likely that the 
arguments for their abandonment during war were of 
much educational value, and it is true, of course, that they 
were abandoned at a time when mothers are away from home 
more than normally. Moreover, it remains a question whether 
they will be restored for years after peace has come. 

There is still to be considered what is perhaps the most 
insidious attack that the war has caused upon education in 
England—insidious because of the quietness with which it has 
been and is being accomplished, and its probable enduring 
effect upon ideals. This is the relaxation of school attendance 
laws, the cutting short of the period of education for thou- 
sands of children, and the increase in child labor. 

If you will take a map of England and draw a line from 
the mouth of the Humber to the mouth of the Severn, fol- 
lowing the course of the rivers Trent and Avon, you will 
roughly set off to the south and southeast the chief agricultural 
counties of England. It is here that the large increase in 


child labor has taken place, though the increase is not limited 


solely to this area. ‘Thousands of children thirteen, twelve, 
and even eleven years of age have been withdrawn from school 
to work upon the farms, either in place of adult agricultural 
laborers who have gone to war or into other employment, or 
to satisfy the ill-concealed desire of farmers for cheap labor. 

Many of these children have been taken from school legally. 
The attendance laws of England and Wales are a curious and 
complicated patchwork; only a lawyer, it is said, can under- 
stand them. The governing regulation is an act of Parliament 
declaring that attendance shall be compulsory between the 
ages of five and fourteen, but local authorities can alter this 
rule; by passing by-laws, they can exempt children who have 
not reached fourteen. “These authorities are required to ex- 
empt children over twelve years of age who have passed a 
prescribed standard of grade, though the authorities themselves 
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may fix the grade. Some have fixed it at the fifth, some th 
sixth, some the seventh (there are eight grades in an eleme 
tary school). About half of the local authorities exempt al 
children who reach thirteen and make a certain percentage 0 
attendances, provided these children are “beneficially | 
ployed.” 

These are total exemptions. Most authorities permit, alsol 
partial exemption from school attendance. The usual rule i 
that children must have reached twelve, must have made 
certain percentage of attendance, and must be beneficiall 
employed. When partially exempted a child may either atten 
school half-time, or remain away altogether for specified 
months of the year. 

A special provision for partial ecenipeen is contained in 
Robson’s act, by virtue of which authorities may exempt chil-. 
dren between eleven and thirteen if they are employed in agri- 
culture and have passed a prescribed grade. ‘This act was 
passed in 1899 and has been taken advantage of by most of 
the rural counties of England. Another special provision 
allows exemption to exceptionally bright pupils, and still an- 
other to exceptionally dull ones. ‘The latter is known as the 
“dunce’s certificate” and is frequently sought by parents who 
have lost patience with their children’s efforts to gain an 
education. 

All of these by-laws have the force of statutes. They make 
it possible for parents, children and the education authorities 
themselves to evade the whole spirit of the school-attendance 
law. ‘The acts governing employment add materially to the 
confusion and bring the employer into the circle of those who 
are interested in getting around the requirements. 

One formula for evading the law is known as the plea of 
“reasonable excuse.” Any local authority who is satisfied that 
a child staying away from school has a reasonable excuse for 
so doing may refrain from prosecuting the parents. The 
“excuse” may be the family’s need, or alleged need, of the 
child’s wages; it may be anything the local authority regards 
as “reasonable.” ‘Though the legality of this practice has 
been called into question, its use is widespread and it has 
proved especially fruitful since the war gave a bad odor to 
many niceties of interpretation. 

Not long after the war began a dearth was felt in the 
ranks of employes in many trades. Immediately a cry was 
raised for a relaxation of the school-attendance laws. Factory 
managers wanted boys to take the places of men who had 
gone to the front or into munition plants. Farmers wanted 
boys to help with the milking, to tend sheep, to feed stock, to 
scare crows from the spring wheat, to do innumerable odd 
jobs. Employers with deliveries to make wanted boys as 
messengers and drivers. Butchers joined with hairdressers in 
the cry for more juvenile labor. Firms engaged in government 
contracts represented the urgency of their work as reasons 
for employing boys, while the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton Spinners, always upholders of part-time 
labor for children under fourteen, increased their demand that 
both full-time and part-time leaving ages be lowered “during 
the continuance of the war.” 


The Demand of the Farmers 


THE farmers’ demand was the most insistent. Now, the 
English farmer is doubtless a maligned individual. We may 
doubt, for example, whether it be fully true that he finds, as 
one member of Parliament phrased it, a boy’s chief usefulness 
to be that “he is handy and can be kicked.’”’ Nevertheless, a 
high degree of conservatism, especially in regard to new farm 
methods and machinery, seems to be one of his admitted char- 
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acteristics. He has always entertained, too, a low opinion 
of those meddlesome acts of government that have made it 
harder and harder for him to employ youthful assistance. 

“A boy,” said a farmer at an agricultural meeting at Lewes, 
East Sussex, shortly after the war began, “ought to learn all 
/he wants to by the time he is twelve years old, and during 
| the next two years he will learn more under a farmer than he 
| will under a schoolmaster.” 

At another meeting a “well-known Westerdale farmer” 
declared that “boys were being over-educated and showed a 
| disinclination for farm work.” ‘To prohibit the employment 
of scholars on the land,” he said, “was taking away from 
farmers the supply of labor at its source.” Remarks of this 
| tenor could be multiplied by the score. 
To all of these demands the government might have turned 
| a deaf ear. Unfortunately, it did nothing of the sort. ‘The 
local education authority, to whom one would naturally look 
for a championing of its own by-laws, was comprised in many 
rural districts of a large representation of farmers or of those 
| who sympathized with the farmer’s viewpoint. Committees 
so composed were ready enough to let down the bars in the 
_matter of school attendance. Their only concern was the 
attitude that might be taken by the Board of Education. It 
would be unfortunate if that body should disapprove and 
manifest its disapproval by withholding funds. 


Impotence of the Board 


But the board oon set the local authorities at rest. ‘To all 
inquiries it gave them the very clew they wanted. ‘To the 
County Council of Cambridgeshire it wrote: ‘“‘A local educa- 

tion authority is under no obligation to take proceedings in 
respect of the non-attendance of a child at school if they are 
satisfied that there is a reasonable excuse for non-attendance.”’ 
To the Leicestershire Education Committee it wrote: ‘The 
board have no doubt that in the present emergency local edu- 
cation authorities will exercise a reasonable discretion in any 
case where it is really essential to utilize the services of chil- 
dren of school age in agricultural operations.” And so on. 
The board merely told the local authorities that the whole 
matter was up to them. ‘This, of course, was literally true, 
but the board need not have said it. It could have made a 
strong plea from the first against any relaxation of school- 
attendance laws and could have urged upon local authorities 
the increased importance of a well-educated citizenship for 
the future. Had it done so, the subsequent flocking of chil- 
dren into industry would never have taken place. Instead 
the board only emphasized its own impotence. 

But the board was not the only government power that 
gave a clew to the farmers. Less than a month after the 
opening of the war, Mr. Bathurst, representative for Wil- 
ton, asked Prime Minister Asquith if the government would 
not suspend “‘such provisions of the education acts as would 
enable boys over eleven years of age in purely agricultural 
districts to furnish assistance.” 

“The matter,” said Mr. Asquith, “is well within the dis- 
cretion of the local authorities, who have already had their 
attention called to it by the Board of Education.” 

“Are we to understand,” persisted Mr. Bathurst, “that if 
the local authorities took such action they would not meet 
with the disapproval of the Board of Education?” 

“Yes,” said the prime minister. 

What, then, has been the extent of this exodus from school ? 
We can only arrive at an estimate. The government count 
includes only the relatively small number of children formally 
exempted and does not include a much larger number who 
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have just as certainly stayed away but who, by virtue of the 
device of “reasonable excuse” already mentioned, have avoided 
the inconvenience of formal exemption. 

On May 31, 1916, the date of the latest government report, 
the number formally exempted was 15,753. These, under 
the law, were normally bound to attend school but had been 
excused to enter agricultural employment. Estimates of the 
number not formally exempted but nonetheless remaining 
away vary considerably. Such different observers as Mrs. 
Sidney Webb and Sir James Yoxell, the latter an educator 
in Parliament, agree that the total is not below 50,000 or 
60,000. Others have placed it as high as 200,000. ‘These 
figures refer to the summer of 1916, when that year’s har- 
vesting season had scarcely begun. Making allowance, there- 
fore, for the probable increase since that time, and including 
both those formally exempted and those who merely stay 
away, a conservative estimate of the number of children pre- 
maturely excused from school for farm work would be no 
fewer than 100,000. 

The greater number of these are boys. Of the 15,753 
formally excused, 14,441 were boys. If the same ratio holds 
good for the whole 100,000, only about 8,000 were girls. 
More than half of those formally excused were between twelve 
and thirteen years of age. If the same percentage again holds 
good, there are over 50,000 boys and girls of that age work- 
ing on English farms because of the war, and between 3,000 
and 4,000 eleven years old. 

This policy of exemptions has not lacked, of course, strong 
defenders. One member of the House of Commons put the 
argument dramatically when he said: ‘“The question is how 
we are to produce the food so absolutely necessary in this war 
period.” ‘The dearth of agricultural laborers is declared to 
be a real menace; England, it is argued, must depend upon her 
farms for all they are capable of producing; the only avail- 
able labor supply is that of the children; the need is but 
temporary and exemptions will cease when the war is over; 
and, finally, the country faces a crisis and it is poor patriotism 
that will not subordinate every other issue to that. 

The answer made by the opponents of the policy takes the 
position, first, that no crisis has yet overtaken England that 
makes the resort to child labor necessary on so large a scale, 
or as a first and sole measure of relief; there are other ex- 
pedients that ought to have been tried first. One is increas- 
ing the wages of adult agricultural laborers. Farm help, it 
is contended, is notoriously underpaid. Yet where wages are 
highest, as in Scotland and the north of England, the least 
use of child labor has occurred. ‘This shows, declare the op- 
ponents of exemption, that a close relation exists between 
adult wages and the cry for child labor and that no case for 
the employment of children can be made out until adequate 
efforts have been made to attract adult labor. Moreover, it 
is pointed out that in Norfolk, where under a recent agree- 
ment overtime by adult laborers has to be paid at the rate of 
6d an hour, almost no overtime has been worked since the 
war began. Yet more children have been employed by the 


farmers of Norfolk than of any other county in England ex- 


cept one. Is it not better, it is asked, that able-bodied men 
should work a little overtime at 6d an hour than that chil- 
dren of twelve and thirteen should have their education 
stopped ? 


Other Expedients 


ANOTHER expedient suggested by the friends of children is 
that other sources of emergency labor be tapped first. One of 
these is the Belgian refugees. Another is the adult women 
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of England, who have gone into almost every employment. 


Cannot able-bodied women, it is asked, be of as much servy- 


ice to farmers as boys of twelve and thirteen? Again, there 
are the labor exchanges, which farmers have always neg- 
lected in the past and which they should now be made to use. 
Unless these various methods of meeting the shortage of agri- 
cultural labor are fully tried, say the opponents of child 
labor, not only does no ground exist for resorting to the use of 
children, but the farmers of the country cannot escape ‘the 
charge that their real reason for wanting boys is the boys’ 
cheapness. 

If a need for child labor actually exists, say the opponents 
of the policy, if England must be saved from a threatening 
shortage of food by her children of twelve and thirteen, why 
place the burden exclusively upon the boys of the elementary 
school? These are the schools of the poor; they constitute 
the only opportunity most of the children of this class will 
ever have for securing formal training. Why not take boys 
from the secondary schools also, boys of better stock, better 
able to stand hard work? ‘These boys, older for the most part 
than those now being taken, will be of more service to the 
farmers and will stand a better chance of resuming their edu- 
cation when the need for their services is gone. Why not let 
there be equality of sacrifice, if sacrifice there must be? Why 
not apply the argument of “‘fairness” here, too? 

Finally, it is pointed out that no assurance exists that the use 
of child labor will cease when the war is over. Farmers and 
other employers will once again have tasted the sweets of 
cheap juvenile help. Local authorities will have found the 
ease with which by-laws can be changed to meet desired: 
ends. ‘Then, too, the shdrtage of adult labor may not cease 
at once when the fighting stops; many of the returning sol- 
diers will, in all probability, have lost their desire to live a 
rural life. Whatever method has been taken of meeting the 
need will, therefore, in all likelihood be continued. These 
are further reasons adduced for finding other means of keep- 
ing up the farms than the use of children. 

How many children have been withdrawn for other than 
farm work it is again impossible to say. The numbers are 
smaller and no count has been kept by the government. The 
London education authority, we know, has turned a firm back 
on all demands for. exemption. But complaints that other 
urban areas have been less resolute are frequent, and muni- 
tion factories are said to have been a prolific cause of ex- 
emptions. For accurate information we shall probably have 
to wait until the end of the war. 


What the Saving Has Meant 


Such is the story of what the first two years of the war 
have meant to the schools and school children of England. 
When the full history of England’s domestic policies during 
this time of stress comes to be written, an important chapter 
will deal with the military advantages achieved by such 
economies as these. The future historian may be in a posi- 
tion to tell how much money the nation actually added to her 
war chest by retrenchments in education. "Today such a 
computation is impossible. Over three hundred local authori- 
ties have saved how and where they saw fit, and no one is 
gathering the reports. 
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Had England saved her entire educational budget she woul 
have been in a position to prolong the war, at the rate it w 
costing her at the outset, nine days. At the rate it is costin 
her now, she could prolong it six. In reality she saved, 
course, a very small fraction of the budget. London, afte 


’ paying the salaries of teachers who joined the army, succeedee 


in saving one-fifteenth of her normal expenditure. If thi) 
fraction holds good for the nation, educational economy 
may be regarded as having added fifteen hours to the a 
life of England’s armies. 

But we have not exhausted the ill effects of England’s wa 
time educational policy. It is pertinent to ask what effec 
these departures from normal standards are likely to pros 
duce upon the ideals and character of children, quite apart) 
from the impoverishment they bring to formal training.) 
Would it be strange if the children of England, seeing this 
economy on every hand, seeing deterioration in the very rooms 
they occupy and the tools they use, as well as a lower stand~ 
ard among teachers and a relaxed attendance law, concluded 
that a lower estimate was placed upon their education than 
they had been led to suppose? Would it be strange, too, iff 
after they had formed that conclusion their own standards of 
accomplishment were to suffer? 


The Effect on Conduct 


STRIKING evidence is not lacking that something of the sort. 
has actually occurred. Seventeen of the largest towns in 
England have made a war-time study of “juvenile depravity.’”4 
By comparing the records for the three months from December" 
to February, 1914-15, with the same three months for 1915- 
16, these towns found a total increase of 34 per cent in “the 
number of offenses by children and young persons.” ‘The in-_ 
crease was marked in each of the seventeen localities. Larceny | 
was the offense most noted, though there were increases also in 
assaults, cases of malicious damage, gaming and “offenses 4 
against the education acts.” ; 

This matter was regarded as of sufficient importance by 
the home office to cause a warning to be sent to local justices” 
throughout the country. “It is reported,” says the letter of | 
the home office, “that in some places boys are running wild 
owing to the work of boys’ clubs being crippled by want of - 
staff. Many of the men who usually give time to these clubs 
are now serving with the forces, or engaged in munition — 
work. The loss of the influence on the boys of the club and — 
its interests is very great, and the secretary of state thinks 
that if the justices could induce suitable people to engage in 
this work, and so keep available places to which boys can 
with advantage resort in the evening, the benefit to the boys 
and to the public would be very great.” 

The general unsettlement of life in war time, the weaken- 
ing of parental control caused by the absence of many fathers 
and preoccupation of mothers, and even the growing influence 
of the ‘‘cinemas,” have been assigned as other reasons for this 
“wildness.” One cannot escape the suspicion, however, that 
if the matter were looked into more closely the occupation of 
schools by the military, the reduction of school hours for 
thousands of children, and the other respects in which the 
whole process of education has been cheapened might also be 
found to account for not a little of it. 
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HELP FOR ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS FROM AMERICA 


HATEVER England may have 
been willing to do to her schools 
and to those who fill them, as a measure 
of war economy [see The Children’s Bit 
in the War, page 520]; some idea of her 


‘present state of mind with regard to 


her educational methods may be had 
from the phenomenal reception accorded 
Eclipse or Empire, a recent book pic- 
turing the startling decline of Britsh in- 
vention, industry and commerce in the 
past forty years, as compared with those 
of the United States and Germany. 

From almost every field of trade and 
industry this book brings together facts 
showing that most of the inventions, new 
ideas and developments that have been 
given to the world during this period 
have come from other nations, and that 
their value has been more quickly appre- 
ciated and put to practical use in for- 
eign lands. Formerly, it is declared, the 
fact was otherwise; the “inventive 
genius” of the British race once sur- 
passed that of all other peoples. 

The reason for this decline is declared 
to be faulty education, or rather “the 
absence of a scientific education among 
the young in all grades and conditions 
in this country.” From this the book 
goes on to suggest drastic changes that 
will have to be made in England’s edu- 
cational system. 

Eclipse or Empire reached a sale of 
73,000 copies in six weeks, said to be 
the largest sale ever attained by an edu- 
cational book in England. Its authors 
are a prominent educator with a rad- 
ical point of view and a manufacturer 
from the north of England. 

The educator, Herbert Branston 
Gray, is now in this country to spend 
several months in finding out what the 
United States can teach his countrymen 
in their present educational crisis. He 
was here in 1903 as a member of the 
Mosely Educational Commission. While 
holding no positive commission from his 
government, Mr. Gray comes with a 
tacit understanding with the British 
Board of Education that if that body 
approve his recommendations, it will 
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adopt them and will print them as an 
official blue book. 

For the first time in its history this 
board has as president a man with a 
technical educational training and ex- 


perience. When Lloyd George took 
Herbert A. L. Fisher from the vice- 
chancellorship of the University of Shef- 
field and made him president of the 
highest educational body in England, 
with a seat in the cabinet, some people 
began to ask if a new day was dawning 
in the English government’s attitude 
toward education. Mr. Fisher is less 
a classicist than a modernist in educa- 
tion and is credited with being an im- 
perialist in politics. 

“Throughout England,” said Mr. 
Gray to a representative of the SURVEY, 
“men’s hearts are melting in regard to 
all the old facts of life. Even of educa- 


WARNING TO CITY CLUBS 


ILADELPHIA has a new 
City Club building with a big 
lounge, a bright and hospitable 


lunching hall and comfortable 
rooms for visiting guests. After their 
probationary period on the top floor 
of an office building, members and 
house staff are correspondingly proud 
of their new Broad street home, with 
its easy-chairs and fireplaces, its 
housekeeping appurtenances and all 
the things that are theirs. 

Recently a representative of a na- 
tional social agency in New York was 
a guest at the club. Shortly after, 
the Philadelphia social worker who 
put him up received a notice that his 


guest “must have inadvertently mixed 
up with his clothing, etc., a whisk 


and a Turkish towel.” The New 
Yorker could only make an unsatis- 
factory reply: “Tell the City Club 
people,’ he wrote, “that I have looked 
through my handkerchief case and 
quite fail to find a Turkish towel 
folded into it inadvertently; but that 
the whiskbroom got snarled up in my 
heavy head of hair [he’s fairly bald], 
where the Pullman porter recovered 
it when he was brushing me off at 
the Pennsylvama terminal here. He 
thought it was one he lost on the 
trip up; but as I didn’t take his num- 
ber, I don’t know how to suggest 
they should go about getting it back.” 
Other city clubs take warning! 


tion is this true. he two old universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford, with 
their emphasis on Latin and Greek, have 
‘set the clock’ for our secondary schools 
for generations, and these in turn have 
done the same for the elementary schools. 
When I attended Winchester forty 
years ago, twenty-six hours a week out 
of thirty-two were devoted to Latin and 
Greek. The remaining six hours were 
bestowed upon the rest of the field of 
human knowledge. Of course it is not 
as bad as that now, but we are still too 
much dominated by the classical ideal. 

“Education ought to be a struggle, but 
it ought not to be a hopeless struggle. 
That is what the classical ideal makes it 
for many boys. We have utterly for- 
gotten, if we ever knew, the biological 
principle that the higher the type of the 
organism, the slower is the process 
toward maturity. We have based our 
education upon a competitive-scholarship 
system that aims to select for advanced 
training the most precocious boys of 
twelve to fourteen years of age. Now 
biologists know that precocity at that 
age may be evidence of a lower rather 
than a higher type of organism. Any 
attempt to hasten the process of growth 
during pubescence is likely to result in 
permanent injury. Our system, more- 
over, has made necessary serious mental 
overstrain between eight and twelve. A 
money prize forming the bait of our so- 
called public schools, and being a direct 
temptation to indigent parents, is noth- 
ing less than a dangerous gamble with 
immature life—a plucking of the fruit 
before it is ripe. 

“Tt is small wonder that we hear of 
a certain proportion of candidates, suc- 
cessful at twelve to fourteen, beginning 
to drop off at fifteen, eighteen, twenty- 
one and twenty-four, according to the 
comparative strength of their physical 
constitutions and, after the age of thirty, 
being no more seen in the ranks of stren- 
uous men. r 

“But now we are caught in a most 
hopeful educational unrest. The war 
has greatly hastened the realization of 
many Englishmen that we must, in some 
measure, supplant a classical with a sci- 
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entific education. May I say that in this 
aspect of our reforms we, as well as you, 
may be able to learn a great deal from 
the experiment with a ‘modern school’ 
that the General Education Board is to 
finance at Teachers’ College [see the 
Survey for January 27, page 490], one 
aim of which is to reduce the teaching 
of Latin and Greek? 

“Months ago the prime minister ap- 
pointed two committees, one to inquire 
into the position of science and the other 
into the position of modern languages, in 
our system of education. Each commit- 
tee is to consider particularly what meas- 
ures are necessary to promote the study 
of these subjects. Recently, too, the 
Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, estab- 
lished since the war began, approved rec- 
ommendations granting aid to twenty 
scientific investigations of industrial im- 
portance. 

“Great discussion has been provoked 
also by a pamphlet called The Neglect 
of Science, which is the report of a meet- 
ing called by Sir Ray Lankester. This 
pamphlet, among other things, pokes fun 
at a member of the government for mak- 
ing the unchallenged statement that his 
colleagues should be excused for not hay- 
ing prevented the exportation of lard to 
Germany, since it had only recently been 
discovered that glycerine (used in the 
manufacture of explosives) could be ob- 
tained from lard. The fact is that the 
chemistry of soap-making and the accom- 
panying production of glycerine is an- 
cient history. 

“England is cursed, too, with a chronic 
apathy toward education that must be 
uprooted. We, or at least large masses 
of us, really do not believe in the value 
of an education for the boy and girl of 
the lower classes. It has been calculated 
that at present 1,500,000 children from 
fourteen to seventeen are receiving no 
education of any kind. The compulsory 
continuation school is an essential item in 
our program for the future. I am hope- 
ful that our representatives of labor, in 
Parliament and out, will increasingly 
demand a science education for all boys. 

“One of the things that will, I hope, 
help to break down our low opinion of 
education is the fraternalizing that has 
gone on between all classes in the 
trenches. The university graduate has 
rubbed shoulders with the boy whose ed- 
ucation stopped at fourteen or earlier. 
He has discovered that that boy is an 
intelligent and interesting member of so- 
ciety. Perhaps he will listen in a friend- 
ly spirit hereafter to a program that 
aims to give that boy a longer and better 
training. 

“TI expect to visit every part of this 
country in search for experience that will 
help us. I want to find out how it is 
that you carry the education of so many 
young people to so late an age. Whence 


comes the propelling force in this coun- 
try in educational matters—from the 
authorities of city and state, or from the 
people themselves? 

“T want to study your continuation 
school methods, such as those in Fitch- 
burg and Cincinnati. I want also to 
study your experience with the minimum 
wage, with strikes and with unemploy- 
ment. 

“England needs all of this experience 


if her boasted empire is not to suffer 


eclipse.” 


SAVING THE CHILDREN 
FROM THE SENATE 


F the babies with fathers earning 

less than $450 a year, about one 
in four died before it was twelve months 
old. The great majority of the babies 
had fathers in the wage group from $450 
to $849, and of these about one in six 
died. Of the babies whose fathers earned 
$850 but less than $1,050, one in eight 
failed to survive. Where the fathers 
earned $1,050 or more, one baby in six- 
teen died in the first year.” 

The relation between poverty and the 
infant mortality in this testimony from 
Manchester, N. H., a textile town, re- 
ported by the Children’s Bureau after a 
study made there last summer, was used 
with such effect by Senator LaFollette 
and others during the three days’ strug- 
gle over the appropriation for the work 
of the bureau in the Senate, ending on 
January 22, as to assure the future of 
the bureau before the national legisla- 
ture. It epitomized the character of the 
work which the Children’s Bureau is 
doing, and the conditions which call for 
its attention. Not even the careful 
analysis made by Senator Lane, a physi- 
cian of standing, as to the difference in 
the fields covered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Public Health Service, 
brought so sharply to the attention of 
the Senate the meaning of the campaign 
waged by influential senators against any 
extension of Miss Lathrop’s field of ac- 
tivities. 

Miss Lathrop had asked of the House 
an increase of $187,520 in the appropri- 
ation for the work of the bureau for the 
coming fiscal year. As reported to both 
the House and Senate from committee, 
all of this increase was cut off the appro- 
priation; permission to extend the work 
was denied. “The House by an over- 
whelming vote, and now the Senate by 
a rollcall vote of seventeen to thirty-one, 
has increased the old appropriation by 
$109,120. The bureau is still $78,400 
short of the funds required to carry out 
its original plan for the year, but it has 
fought its way to a victory which will 
be completed, beyond question, next year. 

In her estimates for the coming year 
Miss Lathrop proposed the continu- 
ance of the infant-mortality study; the 
development of the rural studies in ma- 
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ment of child-labor studies, especial” 
with reference to occupational strain ar) 
its measure by accident records, and th 
studies rendered desirable by the feders. 
law; the continuation and developmem | 
of the studies of dependent, defective an 
delinquent children, not including th) 
suggested special study of needy chi) 
dren; the establishment of the librar 
service upon a proper footing; the equip, | 
ment of the statistical service to mee}! 
the requirements of the bureau; the de | 
velopment of the exhibit material to mee 
the legitimate demand; the organizatior | 
of an office clerical reece adequate to! 
meet the needs of the work in progres: | 
and of such other work as may develojg| 
during the year. 

Senators who voted against any in 
crease whatever from the old appropria- 
tion were Bankhead of Alabama, Bryar 
and Fletcher of Florida, Gallinger oF 
New Hampshire, Hitchcock of Nebras. 
ka, Overman of North Carolina, Rans- 
dell of Louisiana, Robinson of Arkansas. 
Smith of Georgia, Smith and Tillman 
of South Carolina, Smoot of Utah, Stone 
of Missouri, Thomas of Colorado, 
Warren of Wyoming, Williams of Mis- 
sissippi and Works of California. 2 

The fight against the increased appro- 
priation in the House was led by Fitz- 
gerald of New York, Byrns of Tennes- 
see, Sisson of Mississippi and Stafford of 
Wisconsin. ‘The vote in the House was 
316 against twenty-eight to grant the 
$109,120 increase. 


ternal and child welfare; the cal 
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OPENING CITY COLLEGE TO 
ALL THE PEOPLE 


HE College of the City of New 

York—the top rung of New York’s” 
school system—has announced two ex- 
tensions of service that are not only of 
particular interest to social workers, but 
will in all probability stand out as land- 
marks in the history of college education 
in this country. One is the addition of 
a third general course of study, to be 
called the social science course, which 
will be coordinate withthe existing arts 
course and the science course. ‘The 
other throws open the evening courses 
to city employes and the whole adult 
population of Greater New York. 

Like the older courses, the social sci- 
ence course will confer a baccalaureate 
degree, the title of which has not yet 
been chosen, and like them it is designed 
to give students “‘an opportunity to fol- 
low a well-defined group of subjects 
leading toward a definitely chosen life 
work.” ‘The course is open for the first 
time to students entering the college this 
month. 

The prescribed work in the social sci- 
ence course includes a modern language 
(French, German or Spanish), English, 
chemistry, history, mathematics, natural 
history, philosophy, hygiene, physics, po- 


litical science and public speaking. ‘This 
work is to be taken for the most part in 
the first two years. After that the stu- 
| dent is asked to decide whether he de- 
sires to pursue his major work in his- 
tory, philosophy or political science. 
_ Statistics gathered from the students 
‘indicate that about 27 per cent expect 
after graduation to pursue work for 
' which the courses in the division of social 
science especially prepare them. [In rec- 
ommending the establishment of this 
_ degree, a faculty committee declared that 
it would not constitute “a novel experi- 
-anent” because work emphasizing public 
and civic service has for some years been 
a growing feature of higher education 
“Yin this country. 

The other change, the enlargement of 
" the division of vocational subjects and 
_¢ivic administration, comes through an 
addition to the charter made last year 
_ by the legislature, by which the college 
)) is now enabled not only to offer evening 
courses of instruction to city employes 
with a view to increasing their efficiency 
in the public service, which it has been 
doing for several years past, but also to 
open its doors to every mature resident 
of the city who wishes to take advantage 
of the theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion offered. Such residents are not 
obliged to meet entrance requirements. 
They register as non-matriculated stu- 
dents and pay nominal fees. 

Already the college has been swamped 
with persons wishing to take advantage 
of the new opportunity. Last year at- 
tendance in the division of vocational 
subjects and civic administration was 
400. This year it leaped to 1,800. 
Classes overflowed the college buildings 
and some have had to be held in the 
Municipal building. Abandoned build- 
ings belonging to the city are being put 
into condition to house future increases. 

Mayor Mitchel has appointed a com- 
mittee of nine men prominent in engi- 
neering and business and in city admin- 
istration to assist the college in formulat- 
ing courses that may be most helpful 
to city employes, and that will, it is ex- 
pected, receive definite recognition, if not 
credit, by the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. This committee has given 
great attention to the details of these 
courses. 


PRISON AFFAIRS IN THREE 
EASTERN STATES 


HE following item under a Boston 
date line appeared obscurely in 
many newspapers on January 24: 
“Jesse Pomeroy, who has been for 
_ forty-one years in solitary confinement in 
the state prison at Charlestown, here- 
after will have equal privileges with 
other prisoners by order of the executive 
council. Convicted of murder at 13, 
Pomeroy two years later was locked in a 
cell lighted from a wi) dow in the ceil- 
ing so that he might not gaze on his 
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A Bee-Line 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far over 
this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument is 
the pre-eminent vehicle of speed 
and speech. Railroads cover the 
country, but your traveler often 
must alight with bag and bag- 
gage and change trains to get 
to a given point. Railroads 
reach cities, towns and villages. 
The telephone reaches the in- 


dividual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because it 
is a united System co-ordinated 


One Policy 


One System 


to Everyone 


to the single idea of serving the 
entire people of this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States— helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 
were to be developed. 


The continued growth of our 
national prosperity depends in 
a great measure upon the main- 
tenance and continued growth 
of the utilities which furnish, 
the means of intercourse and 
interchange. They are the 
indispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the entire nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


fellow men. He took exercise apart 
from other prisoners and was barred as 
far as possible from human companion- 
ship. Such a record of punishment is 
rare in the prison annals of this country. 

“Now, at the age of fifty-seven years, 
Pomeroy will move into a cell where he 
can see passersby, will be permitted to 
exercise with other prisoners, sit with 
them at the church services and at the 
prison entertainments, and will have 
such light work in the prison shops as his 
somewhat enfeebled health will permit. 


Governor McCall announced tonight 
that he approved the communication. 
“Pomeroy was convicted of the mur- 
der of two children, following a series 
of degenerate acts which had terrorized 
the South Boston and Dorchester dis- 
tricts of this city. He was sentenced to 
be hanged, but because of his youth the 
sentence was commuted to solitary im- 
prisonment for life. On September 7, 
1876, he was placed in his solitary cell.” 
Doubtless Jesse Pomeroy’s release 
caused many people to remember shud- 
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“A Train oad of Books” 
» What Clarkson 


is Doing for the 
Book Buyer 


N_ several hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of peo- 
Eee in every walk of life—from the 
ay laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few 
books of popular fiction, to the 
persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works 
) of all the standard authors in De 
Luxe Sets artistically printed and 
bound — almost every book was 

bought from me. WHY? Because I 
have no agents and sell you just the 
books you want—all new—many ata 
saving of from 50 to BO per cent. You examine the books in your 
efore paying for them, If not satisfied, 


own home for five days 
return at my expense — and ewe me nothing. 


Sample Prices: 


When a Man’s a Man. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.35. My ark ees 
price, 90c. My price, 

Eyes of the World. 89c. Brann: The eonooeet) 2 vols. 


Famous Pictures, $6.00; $1.45. Bistory of the Brocid Ma aes 


pocroereae oO uotations. $12.00; My price, 95. 
$2.50. My price, 89c. Memory: Sorte Botsion ee: 

What All Married Pecrae Century Book of Health. 
Should Know. $3.00; My price 


Buffalo Bill’s Own Stor ts us 
Life and Deeds, 50-8 


anized earaie: 


edia, 16 vols., 8-4 Leather. 


Famous Orators. 2: 50; Gee: 'ublisher’ 8 brice, $75.00. 
Law Without Lawyers. Pub. My price, $14. 

price, $2.00. My price 45c. Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
Bhakes{ eare. 24 vols, 24mo. edia, 12 vols. 3-4 Leather. 


ublisher’ ) price, $120.00. 
- My price, $39.50. 
New American Enc erciopedig 
Jiu-Jitsu, or. Art ron Self- De Dictionary, vols., 8-4Leath 
fense. "$1.25; er. Publisher's price, $21.00. 
Key to the Bible. $8.75; 98c. My price, $4.75. 


Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, many 
of them at less than 26c on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, Poe, 
Elfot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, and scores vote others. 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to 
save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. It is a course 
in literature, giving, nationalities, date of birth and death of 
authors, the author’s life and standing in literature, etc. Hun- 
dreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed. 

I sell more books direct to the booklover — the SUE) 
reader—the rich man who insists upon his dollar’s worth — t 
man who watches his pennies — an: 
than any other man in America. Every b 
and Soe to_ please you—you to be the judge. 
quibble, and would rather have a book or set of books returned 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 


286 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Up Hill or Down? 


Is the world making progress or 
losing its ideals? If you wish 
you were an optimist, read 
SHAILER MATHEWS on 


THE SPIRITUAL 
INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 


The author looks at the question 
fairly and finds in the end grounds 
for renewed confidence in the 
might of right. 


227 pages. $1.50 net. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


13 Randall Hall 280 Madison Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


— Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on Request 


VA. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 


“Chice opee, 
Mass. 


The best money maker and biggest artistic suc- 
cess for Charity Entertainment are Lillian Thomas 
Schmidt’s famous Tableaux Vivants Living Art 
Masterpieces. Worth $5 admission. Scenery, cos- 
tumes, frames and properties furnished. Inquire 
W. H. Cooley, manager, Suite 1025, 1476 Broad- 
way. 
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deringly the terrible confinement in the 
Bastille of Dickens’ maker of shoes. In 
what way, they may have asked, was the 
fate of Alexander Manette in the Tale 
of Two Cities worse than that of this 
boy? Manette, of course, was a man of 
intelligence and distinction when con- 
fined; Pomeroy presumably a moral im- 
becile. But it may be doubted whether 
Jesse Pomeroy, at the age of thirteen, 
had yet proved that he was more immune 
than others to the horrors of solitary 
confinement. And Manette was im- 
prisoned eighteen years, Pomeroy forty- 
one. 

At any rate, his release now serves as 
a reminder of the advance penology has 
made since 1876. It is altogether ques- 
tionable whether any court or jury in 
this country today would do to a thir- 
teen-year-old boy what was done to Jesse 
Pomeroy, no matter what his crime. 
Questions of his mental responsibility, of 
the needless inhumanity of solitary cells 
and of the brutalizing effect of unusual 
punishment upon those who are in any 
way concerned in its infliction—which 
includes all who know about it—would 
nowadays be a part of the public discus- 
sion of such a case. 


HARLES F. RATTIGAN, who 

was warden of Auburn Prison, New 
York, when Thomas Mott Osborne 
served his voluntary incarceration three 
years ago and who helped to establish the 
Mutual Welfare League there, has been 
removed by Superintendent of State Pris- 
ons James M. Carter. His place has been 
given to Edgar S. Jennings, colonel of the 
third infantry of the National Guard 
of New York. It has been rumored for 
some time that Rattigan, a Democratic 
appointee, would be removed. ‘The ap- 
pointment of Colonel Jennings, a Repub- 
lican, whose experience has been military 
rather than penological, seems to be an- 
other step in the Whitman-Carter policy 
of picking strict disciplinarians for war- 
dens. Jennings was formerly police com- 
missioner of Auburn and, according to 
state authorities, “Manufacturers and 
merchants, together with representatives 
of the various professions, endorsed him 
for the wardenship, not forgetting the 
most conspicuous figures in the National 
Guard, who urged his selection as the 
successor of Warden Rattigan.”’ 

Last week Burdette G. Lewis, com- 
missioner of corrections of New York 
city, dismissed John J. Murtha, warden 
of the city penitentiary on Blackwell’s 
Island, charging him with. having inter- 
fered with the discipline of the prison 
while on a leave of absence for illness, 
with having transferred inmates without 
authority, threatened the acting warden 
with physical violence, and having failed 
to make an adequaté investigation of a 
stabbing affray in the prison. Several 
days earlier Commissioner Lewis dis- 
missed the head keeper, keeper and a 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
eee cents per line. | 

ant” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initi including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE WOMAN progressive, effi- | 
cient, and experienced, desires position as_ 


| 


g 
‘ 


Superintendent in Institution. Best of tes- 
timonials and references given. Address 
2449, SurRvEyY. 

YOUNG WOMAN, experienced stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper, having studied 
along sociological lines, seeks position 
where opportunity exists for earnest 
worker. Address 2456, Survey. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN, experienced in ~ 
institutional work, and occupational dis-— 
would like to establish connection — 


eases, 
with industrial or commercial organization 
with a view to supervising employees’ 
health. Address 2457 Survey. 


: 
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POSITION in social work wanted by 


young woman, age 28, Southerner. 
had six years experience in social work 
covering special investigations, children’s 
agencies, industrial work, charity organiza- 
tion, etc. Employed at present. Salary 
$1,200 per annum. Address 2458 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


CASE WORKER, with experience. 
Duties: Analysis of application blanks, etc. 
SUPERINTENDENT, Mooseheart, IIl. 


PROCTOR, with experience, wanted for 
institution near Chicago. 
Mooseheart, Ill. 


FOR THE HOME 


“Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; “Food 
Values,” 10c; “Free-Hand are 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date ‘Home, Labor Savin: 
pierce 15c; “The Profession of elie omic S Sone 
Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 p 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


A MID-WINTER BARGAIN 


would that socially-minded friend appreciate 
than the weekly visits of The Survey in 
stirring times when social experiments are 
made both in this country and abroad, and 
great human issues are before national gov- 
ernment and Supreme Court;—when, too, The 
Survey, alone, can be depended on to carry news 
and comment on these vital topics fully, fairly, 
and promptly? 


BULLETINS : 


In appreciation of your friendship as a Survey 
subscriber and in the desire of listing your friend. 
too, in the growing family of Survey subscribers, 
we'll allow you the special rate of two dollars for 
a year’s weekly subscription in your friend’s be- 
half—if sent in now and with this offer attached. 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 Street New York 
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_ desperate situation. 


clerk at the city reformatory on Hart’s 
‘Island. 


Following exposures by the New 
York Evening Post of alleged conditions 


‘in the neighboring state prison at Tren- 


ton, N. J., as reported in the SuRVEY 


‘for January 20, the legislature of that 


state has created a commission of five 
members to investigate the prison. The 


commission has power to summon wit- 


nesses and examine them under oath. 
Governor Edge has appointed’ the fol- 
lowing men: William B. Dickson, of 
Montclair, a vice-president of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co.; Dwight 
W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 


Seymour L. Cromwell, president of the 


Prison Reform Association; John P. 
Murray, member of the state Board of 
Education; and Henry F. Hilfers, secre- 
tary of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor. 

Without waiting for the commission 
to begin work, the governor has removed 
Warden Richard P. Hughes and ap- 
pointed in his place James P. Mulheron, 


Republican county chairman for Mercer 


county, in which Trenton prison is lo- 
cated. 


AN URGENT APPEAL FROM 
LITHUANIA 


HE Lithuanian Section of the 
American Red Cross on January 27 


received a cable from Switzerland an- 
-mouncing that delegates had just re- 


turned from Lithuania and reported a 
Typhus and starva- 
tion are devastating the once flourishing 
country and immediate relief is needed. 

In December the German government 
announced that it was preparing a proc- 
lamation granting self-government to 
these provinces. It is rumored that this 
will take the form of a new kingdom of 
Lithuania, which would be part of the 
German empire, with Prince Eitel Fried- 


rich, second son of the German emperor, ’ 


for its ruler. This kingdom would be 
made up exclusively, as in the case of 
Poland, of conquered territory and con- 
ditional upon the creation of a Lithua- 
nian army to fight against Russia. 

It is obvious that the allies will not 
and, therefore, neutral countries cannot, 
recognize an autonomy so partial in ter- 
ritory and sovereignty. But there is 
likelihood that the end of the war will 
see the realization of the dream of an- 
cient Lithuania, the formation of a really 
independent state, made up of both the 
Russian and the Prussian provinces 
which are inhabited by Lithuanians. 
For, ethnographically, the peoples on 
both sides of the frontier are the same. 
They speak the same language and fre- 
quently intermarry, though the Lithua- 
nians on the Prussian side are nearly all 
Lutherans while the majority of those 
in the former Russian territory adhere 
to the Roman Catholic faith. 

The present distress has been brought 


New Jersey State Charities Aid and’ 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES f 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 


elelela 
Corn Belt Farm pay 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 
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These loans are all secured by. First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 


These loans are sold to net from 444% to 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 
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Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current, rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 


F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Fifty Years’ Ba eica in 
Chicago Investments 


Together with 


1—Personal Investigation by our own experienced 
men. 


2—Large margin of security. 


3—Serial payments resulting in increasing margin 
of safety. 


4—Location in established district. 


5—Substantial earnings for protection of principal 
and interest. 
6—Responsible ownership and capable management. 


Send for circular 958J describing 546% and 6% bonds 
on Chicago property in $100 and $500 denominations. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


(Established 1868) 
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PITTSBURGH ! 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
YOU! 


If you are in any way concerned with the work cf social betterment, 
institutional or otherwise, the question of attending the 1917 National 
Conference of Charities and Correction at Pittsburgh June 6-13 is 


vital to you. 
The best of social work in America will be represented there. 
Special effort will be put forth to make your time count for the most. 


Scan the list of chairmen: Bowen, Copp, Gillette, Osborne, Persons, 
Reynolds, Senior, Winslow, Woods. 


Write for program, to be published in February Bulletin. 
SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES! 


315 Plymouth Court Chicago, IIl. 


Religion Freed From Dogma and Cant 


Does that seem to you the only kind worth having? 
Then why not afhliate yourself with 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(John Haynes Holmes, President) 


now emphasizing Scientific Religion, Industrial Democracy and International 
Peace as the three supreme religious issues of the time? 


Annual membership fee, $1, includes John Haynes Holmes’ 
great address on ‘‘The International Mind”? (complete) and eight 
others to follow in monthly series. 


JOIN NOW FORM A GROUP! 
Further particulars from George Grover Mills, Secretary, 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOOLS 422 
 iabee |S 


FOR 


} MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 

terested in any way in Manual 

Training, you should know more 

Said For eer apecial eteular Na 5S about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches, 
of Manual Training Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and [3th Street New York since 1848 
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about by war conditions which are sir 
ilar to those in the western zone. 

Russian invasion of East Prussia 
followed by the occupation of all 
northwestern part of ancient Lithuani 
by Germany. Some 400,000 Lithuania 
from the provinces of Suvalkai, Kaun 
and Vilnius were forced to leave thei 
homes and property to seek shelter i 
the inner parts of Russia, where thi 
formed big colonies at Moscow, Petro’ 
grad, Voronez, Saratov, Kazan, Kos 
troma and other towns and cities. Man 
have not settled at all, but are drive | 
from one town and village to another. — j 

On both sides there is much indigna-| 
tion about the cruelties inflicted upon A | 
defenceless farming population by in-- 
vading troops. It is practically impossi- 
ble now to get at the truth of these” 
allegations. But from such evidence as) 
is available—including two volumes of” 
descriptions of their own experiences by 
some thirty rural pastors in East Prussia 
(Kriegserlebnisse ostpreussischer Pfarr- 
er, Edwin Runge, Berlin, 1915), 
would appear that the East Prussians 
themselves often admitted that the por- 
trait of the Cossack had been painted 
blacker than it deserved. “The stories of § 
deliberate and officially sanctioned atro- ~ 
cities usually rest on hearsay. 

Of course, an army in occupation of 
hostile territory, under the best of cir- 
cumstances, is brutal, given to excess all 
regardless of fair dealing: 

Later on, during the brief Russian 
occupation of East Prussia, thousands 
have been deported, some as far as 
Siberia—where, by the way, owing to 
larger opportunities of making a liveli- 
hood, conditions are better than in many 
parts of European Russia. 

Previous mobilization had depleted 
both the Prussian and the Russian prov- 
inces of their manhood, and the handling 
of a population of old men, women and 
children is apt to be pretty ruthless at 
best. The provision made for their 
transportation and maintenance was in- 
adequate, and, in many cases, communi- 
cation between different members of the 
same family has not yet been reestab- 
lished. 

Even more ¢horoushponis have been 
the deportations from Russian Lithua- 
nia since the German occupancy of that 
region. Perhaps just because their sys- 
tem was more perfect than that of the — 
Russians, it appears that the German 
commanders enforced their measures 
with complete disregard to suffering and 
even to life. Deported, sometimes as 
far as the Rhine provinces, these poor 
peasant folk are forcibly employed at 
allotted tasks, whereas in Russia de- 
ported civilians are permitted vocational 
freedom—though too frequently they are 
exploited by farmers and their wages 
withheld. 

The Russian government, since the be- 
ginning of the war, has subsidized the 


Lithuanian Refuge and Relief Commit- 
‘ee to the extent of four million rubles, 
but has recently reduced its contribution 
-n view of the fact that many of the 
jrefugees are able to earn. According to 
ithe relief committee, however, these 
2arnings on the part of women, children 
jand old people are far too small to keep 
them in health. Money sent them often 
disappeared on the way or was delayed 
‘for months. Mortality from practically 
every contagious disease is high among 
these refugees, partly owing to bad cli- 
mate—as in the Astrachan district—and 
jpartly owing to insanitary housing con- 
iditions, but mostly owing to malnutri- 
‘tion. A letter from Moscow states: 

“T visited all the quarters of the 
Lithuanian refugees at Moscow, and I 
saw with my own eyes the conditions in 
‘which the refugees are living. The old 
i men are very miserable. “They long for 
their homes and loved ones left behind, 
and are looking forward anxiously to 
_tae day when they shall be able to return 
to their native homes. The children die 
in great numbers because of the lack of 
milk, food and clothing. The women 
who arrived with five and six children 
now have one, two or three. In general, 
the refugees are getting insufficient food 
and therefore are suffering heavily from 
the cold Russian climate. ‘These condi- 
‘tions have left their traces in the looks 
of the school children, for they are very 
pale and thin looking, and the only thing 
which they all enjoy is the hope that 
there will soon be peace.” 
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SENTENCED TO PRISON FOR 
A LOCKED DOOR 


HE first conviction in New York 
| for manslaughter because of non- 
compliance with the labor laws relating 
to fire protection was obtained in the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court in the case 
against Samuel Barkin, a proprietor of 
the Essex Waist Company. Barkin was 
sentenced to from two and a half to 
“five and a half years in Sing Sing, 
after evidence had been produced that 
a trap door locked in the ceiling of 
the waist company’s loft was a chief 
cause in the deaths of eight girls and 
four men in the fire occurring in his 
factory, November 6, 1915 [see the 
Survey, November 13, 1915]. 

Barkin’s partner, who locked the door, 
and Mrs. Edward S. Diamond, owner of 
the factory, will probably face trial next 
month. Meanwhile the state Depart- 
ment of Labor which, after the fire, was 
charged by the coroner’s jury with inefh- 
‘ciency and delay in administering the 
law, has suffered but little. Although 
Jeremiah J. Flood, chief inspector, was 
removed from office, it is reported that 
Supervising Inspector Ash and the field 
inspector of the district, who were sus- 
pended after the jury findings, have been 
replaced (the former promoted) and 
their back pay refunded. 
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Dress Linens 
and Cottons 


Reg. Trade Mark 


for Season 1917 
OTWITHSTANDING the conditions in the European mar- 
kets we have secured a most remarkable assortment of 
French, English and Swiss Novelties, and in addition we will 
show the choicest products of American 
manufacture, some of which compare 
favorably with the foreign-made fabrics. 


The collection includes many novel 
effects in Sport Skirtings, such as 
Checks, Plaids, Stripes, novelty French 
and English Voiles, Batistes, Organdies 
and Voiles in solid colors; Handkerchief 
Linens in a range of twenty-five plain 
shades, and a new range of Dots, Checks 
and Fancy Stripes on White grounds. 


Japanese Crepes in solid colors and 
fancy Striped designs; Cotton Cricot- 
Cloth Poplins, Repps, Gabardines, Fancy 
Striped and Checked Piques, D. & J. 
Anderson famous Scotch Ginghams, 
American Ginghams, Kindergarten and 
Devonshire Cloth, etc. 


We also have an extensive assortment 
of Shirtings of fine Imported Madras 
and Cheviots, Washable Silks, Pongees, 
Percales, Satin Broche, etc. Dress and 
Suiting Linens in every desirable weave 


and color, including our well-known 
brands, “Non-Krush”’ Linen, Cossack 
Linen, Crash Linens, etc., in White, 


Cream and colors. 


White materials of French, English and 
Swiss manufacture in plain and novelty 


weaves, Piques, Skirtings, Corduroys, 
Repps, Bengaline, Dotted and Figured 
Swisses, Dimities, Waistings, Poplins 


and plain fabrics of every description. 


Samples of any of these lines except 
bordered materials, mailed upon request 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts. New York 


book ‘‘Neurasthenia.”’ This book tells all about nervousness and its causes—just what nervousness 
comes from. It is the result of more than forty years’ experience, during which Dr, Kellogg has 
observed and prescribed for thousands of cases of nervousness—some of them very serious. By 
reading his book, you can learn how to get rid of the causes of nervousness by natural means. 

No drugs. Some restrictions of diet but nothing =~ 
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Careful division of hours for work, 5 


Dr. Kellogg tells you just what to do, 
burdensome. A little exercise but no tiresome regime. : 3 
rest and sleep. These subjects are carefully covered in Dr. Kellogg’s book which is of sg 


invaluable service to any nervous sufferer. Order it today. You take no risk, For— 3° 
if you are not entirely satisfied, after five days’ examination of the book, you may & 
return it and we will promptly refund every penny of your money. Thus, we take 


all the risk. Order today and rid yourself forever of nervous suffering. You can - 


do it if you follow the teachings in Dr. Kellogg’s book ‘“Neurasthenia.” , 


Use the Coupon 
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HALF THE STORY’S 
IN THE PRINTING 


ws 


In getting out your Reports = 
and Appeals a good argumentis = 
lost in a poorly printed page = 


DeWittC.Gardner | 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


The Metropolitan 


|_ife Insurance Company 


has just closed its most prosperous year. 
By this is meant the most prosperous year, 
not alone for the corporation, but for the 
policy-holders, who have owned it since 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 


ITA 


it became a mutual company. | 
Seige hess Manufacturer — 

Notable progress was made in the re- 2 
duction of the expense of Industrial insur- 77 BicadWay,) NOWeY ane : 
ance. lhe ratio of Industrial insurance F Established 1874, Tel, Cortlandt 434 
; amlNIUINUNNLNINN NLL | 


expenses to premium income is far lower 
than has ever been shown by any American 
or English industrial insurance company, 
and its lapse ratio is the lowest in its history. 
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JUDGE US 


Fell Service must be judged. 
first by its representations to 
the public; second, by the 
craftsmanship of the product 
delivered to its customers. 


oo 


Some very interesting facts have been 
developed in its summary of the business. 


It paid a policy claim every 41 seconds of each 

E : $ The DEVICE printed hereon means: Right 

business day of eight hours, during the year. Belief, Right Knowoletse, Rizk Conducn 

symbolizing FELL SERVICE and guaran- 

; teeing honest fulfilment of printing speci- 

Its average payments were $266.05 a minute fications. Ttassures absolute satisfaction 
to the buyer. 


of each business day of eight hours. 


If our representations interest 
you, put us to the test — 


It paid 701 claims per day on an average the 
year through. 


It issued or revived 8,304 policies a day on the 
average, amounting to $1,969,823 of insurance. 


Every day it paid to policy holders, or set aside 
as reserve, $376,827.40. 


Its assets increased on an average every day 


$220,509.26. 


On December 31, 1916, its whole number of 
policies outstanding was 16,952,769 for the great 
total of $3,482,431,996. 


JUDGE us! 


WM. F. FELL C9. PRINTERS 
1315-1319 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


HIGGINS?) tssaa teste. 


271 Ninth Street 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 


Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
“A well put up, and withal so efficient. 
———""AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


